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Amonesr the greatest benefactors of the human race, may fairly be 
enumerated those who, from pious and holy motives, have instituted 
prizes, established lectures, or endowed fellowships, for the advance- 
ment of the ‘‘ excellency of the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 
Nor is it possible for men to have taken more effectual means to secure 
an earthly immortality, if ever these great and good characters had such 
an object in view. For, once a year, at least, their bounty is brought 
under public review; once a year a new stone is added to the altar 
erected to perpetuate their memory. Not to enumerate the founders of 
our colleges at Oxford and Cambridge,—not to mention the royal and 
noble benefactors to whom, under Providence, their rise and progress 
must be referred,—let any man, even a stranger to these mighty institu- 
tions, refer to the calendars alone and there behold the host of goodly 
names enrolled as founders of fellowships, professorships, scholarships, 
or annual prizes,—and then let him say whether England has not a 
proud right to glory in such a galaxy of illustrious characters. 

But with us these names are familiar as household words; and first 
and foremost ranks John Hulse, “ one of the greatest benefactors to the 
university of Cambridge in modern times ;” who founded two Divinity 
Scholarships in St. John’s College; the Hulsean Prize, the office of 
Christian Advocate, and that of Hulsean Lecturer, of Christian Preacher. 
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It is evident (observes Mr. Parkinson, in his brief but admirable Memoir), 
that he was led to establish these most seasonable endowments from two distinct 
causes; the aspect of the times in which he lived, and his own personal condi- 
tion. He lived in an age when infidel notions were especially rife throughout 
the land, and when unbelief seemed to have before it a clearer prospect of final 
triumph than has either before or since attended its malignant efforts. He felt, 
moreover, how inefficiently he had (from causes which he could not control) 
discharged his own spiritual functions; and sought by these means to effect, 
through the agency of others, the good ends which he could so well design, 
though physical rather than spiritual and mental weakness had deprived him of 
the power to execute them. ‘The peculiar objects and offices of each of his 
foundations have been well and eloquently described by Mr. Benson, in his first 
course of Hulsean Lectures ; and though these lectures are justly in the hands 
of almost every reader of divinity, I do not hesitate to transcribe the passage 
referred to, my object being simply to gather together into one point all that it 
may seem necessary to know with regard to the history and bequests of Mr. 
Hulse. 

“ The estates which Mr, Hulse has bequeathed to the university of Cambridge 
are of considerable value, and the whole of the revenue is directed to one and 
the same object, the advancement and reward of religious aaa This gene- 
ral stream of benevolence is divided, however, into three principal channels, one 
of which is intended to recompense the exertions of the Hulsean Prizeman; an- 
other, those of the Christian Advocate; and the third, those of the Christian 
Preacher, or Hulsean Lecturer, by whichever title it may be thought proper to 
distinguish the character in which I now appear before you. 

“ With regard to the first of these institutions, which awards an annual prize 
of forty pounds” (since advanced to one hundred) “to the writer of the best 
Dissertation upon some subject connected with the direct or collateral evidences 
of the Christian revelation; we may observe, that it ought principally to be con- 
sidered as a means of exciting the zeal, and directing the studies of intelligent 
and younger men into a course of theological and religious inquiries. It is, in 
fact, strictly confined to those who are neither of the degree nor of the standing 
of Masters of Arts, and can be conferred but once upon the same individual ; 
thus weg proving, that it was intended by the founder to stimulate the indus- 
try of the slumbering, and draw forth latent talent in defence of the Gospel. In 
tliis point of view it is scarce possible to imagine an appointment more useful in 
itself, or better calculated to raise up a succession of able and godly men to fill 
the other and more laborious situations for which Mr. Hulse has provided, and 
to discharge their duties with such fidelity and power, as may reflect honour 
upon themselselves, bring credit to their university, and communicate to the 
world the inestimable blessing of a sound instruction in righteousness. 

** The office of Christian Advocate is the second institution of Mr. Hulse; and 
though it cannot be more beneficial in its remoter consequences, it certainly 
may be regarded as more immediately useful and positively important in check- 
ing the progress and prevalence of Infidelity and Scepticism. The duty of the 
Christian Advocate is, in the first place, to obviate, by annual, or more frequent 
answers, such popular objections as may be raised either against natural or re- 
vealed religion, whether those objections be new or old, original or revived. — 
It is, in the second place, to be ready to satisfy, in a private way, those real 
scruples and doubts which may be felt by any fair and candid inquirer, who is 
sorrowfully, and perhaps hopelessly struggling, unaided and alone, against the 
darkness of ignorance and the burthen of difficulties. In one word, the Chris- 
tian Advocate is to go forth and meet the spirit of infidelity in all the varied 
forms which it may assume, to unmask the hideousness of its seeming beauty 
to the eye of the unwary, and to calm the bewildered mind, by shewing it the 
unsubstantial nature of the phantom of doubt by which it is disturbed. I can 
scarce conceive of any possible mode of exerting the talents of a man or of a 
minister, which could be more actually useful and satisfactory than this; and if 
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the office itself have not hitherto produced so many publications, as the number 
of years during which it has been established would seem to promise, the defi- 
ciency must be referred rather to the circumstances of the times, than to any 
other cause. , Since the year 1803, when the first appointment took place, until 
the present time, but few novelties have appeared in the unbelieving world. 
The awful issue of irreligion and insubordination in the crimes and horrors of 
the French Revolution, gave a practical demonstration of the beneficial influ- 
ence of Christianity, which, for a moment at least, hushed every murmur against 
its utility, and silenced every sophism against its truth. But as the remem- 
brance of those calamities and iniquities has gradually died away, and the re- 
turn of peace has restored men to leisure for other thoughts than those of secur- 
ing their own immediate safety, the voice of daring disbelief has again been 
heard in our cities and our streets ; aud it is greatly to be feared that few of the 
years that are about to come, will come unaccompanied with some sneer against 
what we believe, or some blasphemy against what we adore. Happy is he who 
has been called to the task, and may possibly become the providential instru- 
ment, of enlightening the unlearned and confirming the unstable in the princi- 
ples and practice of a saving faith! 

“ The third and last appointment of Mr. Hulse, is that of Christian Preacher, 
and it forms indeed an admirable completion of the whole scheme of this excel- 
lent man for the benefit and promotion of religious truth. The task of the 
Christian Preacher is, as far as relates to the subject matter of his labours, the 
same with that of the Christian Advocate, and the only difference lies in the 
method he is to pursue in his religious lucubrations. As the Advocate is to 
guard the frivolous and unwary against the fallacy of prevalent and particular 
objections to the truth or holiness of religion ; so the Preacher is to employ him- 
self in a more general statement of the evidences of revelation, and a more co- 
pious and systematic elucidation of its difficulties. The Advocate is to prop the 
falling or recall the wandering Christian ; the Preacher is to build up the unes- 


tablished babe in Christ, in the solidity of a reasonable faith: and both together 
are to bend their unremitting energies to the same holy end,—the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls,—by the propagation of the pure and undefiled reli- 
gion of the Gospel. 

“« Such are the wise foundations of Mr. Hulse. The first is intended to rouse 
the mind to ip ke pursuits, the two latter to employ it, when trained, in the 


actual labours of religious usefulness.” 


We have indulged ourselves in the above rather long extract, from a 
conviction that it will convey a far better idea of the high and holy 
object which the pious John Hulse had in view, than any language we 
can employ ; and because such examples cannot be too frequently or too 
impressively laid before the public. The discharge of the duties of the 
third and last appointment referred to, namely, that of Hulsean Lecturer, 
by Mr. Parkinson, imposes upon us the pleasing duty of bringing his 
* Discourses,’ published in compliance with the provisions of the 
founder’s will, under review ; and we-do not hesitate to say, in limine, 
that, not even excepting Benson, a more luminous, a more satisfactory 
exposition of the evidences for revealed religion and the principles of 
the gospel dispensation, with especial reference to Mr. Hulse’s expressed 
desire, has not hitherto appeared. 

When we reflect upon the great and paramount importance of the sub- 
ject, and consider that the evidences of Revelation have occupied the 
time and talent of all the most eminent divines from the apostolic ages 
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even until now, the difficulties that Mr. Parkinson had to contend with 
strike us most forcibly. The authenticity of the Boox or Gop has long 
since been established by historical evidence, by the very nature of its 
contents, by the accomplishment of its prophecies, by its miracles, and, 
in a word, by all those evidences, external and internal, which prove it 
to be the mind of God embodied for the instruction and salvation of 
man. 


One line of argument, however, (it is observed) seemed yet open, which has 
been pursued in the following Lectures; namely, to call into court the antago- 
nists and rivals of Revelation, and cross-examine them as to the nature and ex- 
tent of their own pretensions; and thence to arrive at the conclusion, that the 
truths involved in the great Doctrines of Scripture, while they are the very re- 
sults at which these rivals would severally seek to arrive, are, nevertheless, those 
to which, by their own confession, they are utterly unable to attain. Could this 
undertaking be accomplished, we should strike entirely at the root of one great 
cause of scepticism——that which arises from relying upon the sufficiency of some- 
thing else beside Scripture. But the subject is, from its very nature, almost 
boundless, and is capable of as great a variety of treatment as there are varie- 
ties of the human mind. It is daily growing in importance, and, there can be 
no doubt, will ultimately have to be pursued to an indefinite extent beyond the 
present suggestions. But to suggest, when truth is on your side, is to succeed. 

The Author will be pardoned for just hinting—in the shape of av apology for 
an anticipated objection—at one difficulty connected with his undertaking which 
he bad necessarily to encounter—that of preaching a book ; that is, of uniting 
the rapid and somewhat figurative language belonging to a popular address, 
with the logical reasoning required in a treatise intended for the closet. Such 
works are in danger of being at once too heavy for the hearer and too light for 
the reader. The reasonable among both will make allowances for the unavoid- 
able peculiarity.—Pp. 3, 4. 


The most striking feature, however, of the volume, is a closeness of 
reasoning, a oneness of argument, that leaves us little to desire. Mr. 
Parkinson is impressed with the conviction that there are too many per- 
sons who think that human wisdom can dispense with scripture doc- 
trine ; that both may be true, but that one is sufficient ; in other words, 
that weak and ignorant people require faith, and miracles, and myste- 
ries, but that the wise have a system more agreeable to the pride of 
human intellect, and sufficient for all the practical purposes of life. To 
combat this pernicious doctrine, the divided empire of the reason and 
affections in the moral government of man is shown. With some per- 
sons reason is every thing; with others, the feelings are predominant ; 
whilst not unfrequently these two distinct powers are so nicely balanced 
in some characters, that both may be appealed to, and will be obeyed, 
with equal facility. The Gospel never loses sight of this peculiarity in 
the constitution of man ;—the Minister, who preaches the Gospel, never 
should. The most delightful feature in the Christian Dispensation, 
indeed, and the strongest proof of its divine origin, may be discovered 
in the beautiful adaptation of all its parts and doctrines to the wants and 
characters of the entire family of man, Faith, Love, and Duty, make 
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one harmonious whole. The mercies of Redemption, and the affecting 
beauty of the Redeemer’s character, make an impression othe heart, 
when the head may be impervious to the voice of reason. The absolute 
deformity of sin, and the terrors of impending judgment, wring the soul, 
which the accents of love and mercy could never reach. Some must be 
convinced, some must have their imaginations excited, some their affec- 
tions interested. But the Church must never appeal exclusively to either 
one or the other of the ruling faculties of man. 
What was the effect of this but a few years since? 


While the clergy were labouring, and doubtless with the best intentions, (hav- 
ing been justly alarmed by the sad effects of religious fanaticism on a preceding 
generation,) to impress the truths of the Gospel almost exclusively on the reason 
and judgment of their hearers, it was found that numbers were daily departing 
from the fold of the Church, and seeking out for themselves other pastures. The 
hungry; flock had looked up and were not fed—not from want of food, but be- 
cause the food supplied was not their natural aliment. It was as if ‘the lion 
should eat straw like the ox,” to expect that those whose hearts were open to 
religious impressions—who wished to feel fully the wretchedness of their natural 
state—the unutterable danger of sin—the love of God in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself—the cheering influences of the grace of God on the heart of 
man—and the glories of a world to come shining through the dark clouds of 
this mortal life ;—it was altogether hopeless to expect that such spirits would, 
or indeed ought, to rest satisfied with the abstract truths of the Gospel proposed 
coldly to the reason, and impressed solely on the intellect. They wished to 
love, as well as to believe ; and they sought out for themselves teachers who 
could lead them captive at will, by appealing to the strongest passions of our 
nature.—Pp. 178, 179. 


The inference drawn from this line of argument is, that the clergy are 
bound to enlist on their side, and to call into beneficial action, every in- 
tellectual as well as every moral and spiritual acquirement. 


Look at the instruments which God employed of old in the propagation of 
his word, and you will see no signs of a contempt for learning, or tokens of his 
wish to fetter the powers of the intellect any more than the expansion of the 
affections. Moses, his first legislator, was deeply versed in all the learning of 
the Egyptians as well as the mysteries of the Divine will—he knew all the arts 
of the craftiest magicians, and surpassed them by wonders in kind as well as in 
degree. Solomon was no novice in science, nor David in song. The lips of 
Isaiah had, indeed, been touched with fire from the altar, but that fire gave but 
brilliance to the natural flame which had long glowed within his bosom. The 
Apostles of our Lord were doubtless, at first, but ignorant and unlearned men ; 
but it was as scholars, not as teachers. When they went forth to convert the 
world, it was with power to proclaim to every man in his own tongue the won- 
derful works of God, and with a wisdom and a knowledge such as none of their 
adversaries could either gainsay or resist. And what shall we say of St. Paul, 
either as to his learning, or his method of using it? He never attempted to 
bear down his adversary by weapons which he rejected, or knew not how to 
wield. To the Jews he became as a Jew, and to the Gentiles almost as a Gen- 
tile, that he might gain the more. When he stood forward to be tried by his 
own law, see how he brings confusion on his enemies, by shewing them that 
they are sitting in judgment on their own doctrines !—“ I am a Pharisee, the 
son of a Pharisee ; of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in ques- 
tion.” Mark how he encounters the advocate Tertullus before the Roman, with 
a courtesy as subtle as his own; and when he stood on Mars’ Hill, in the very 
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heart of the two great antagonist powers of the Gospel—powers that still assail 
it in close but unnatural union, Superstition and Infidelity — observe how he con- 
verts the very extent of the Athenian idolatry into an argument for their turn- 
ing to the rome of the Unknown God; and how Stoics and Epicureans alike 
are at once supplied with a key to unlock the mysteries of their own systems, 
by being led on to look for a Resurrection, and a day of final Judgment! And 
all this in a strain of eloquence and fervour, which the most scoffing Athenian 
could not but admire amid his scorn !—Pp. 183—185. 

The Lectures close with some excellent advice to those who are about 
to enter the Church at this crisis; advice which, if generally adopted, 
wou!d tend much to strengthen the cords of our Zion. We have, indeed, 
always been persuaded that the acquirements of human learning, if kept 
in their proper position, are capable of being made not only available 
instruments, but powerful allies of the preacher. And in this our day, 
when all classes of the community are making rapid progress in arts 
and sciences and general education, it is doubly incumbent upon those 
who are called upon to be teachers of the Word, that they should not 
only professionally be able to “‘ give an account of the hope that is in 
them,” but also to show to their flocks that they have stored up all that 
practical wisdom and really useful knowledge which, although they look 
upon it, in one sense, as “ foolishness with God,” may, by his grace, be 
converted into a means of turning many to righteousness. 

We congratulate the University that Mr. Parkinson has been ap- 
pointed to deliver a second course of lectures, as we anticipate the most 
substantial advantages to the Church from his sound judgment and 
deep research ; to which the extracts here given bear such ample testi- 
mony, and which cannot fail to excite an anxious desire to see his forth- 
coming volume. To the advice with which the course concludes, we 
recommend peculiar attention ; as, although especially addressed to the 
younger clergy, it contains matter well worthy the serious contemplation 
of the matured divine. 

If, then, I may be permitted, as one who has at least had experience enough 
to discover his own deficiency, to leave a parting word of exhortation with those 
who are to follow me into the field where the Truth must be contended for 
amidst fightings without and fears within—it is this: that they omit no oppor- 
tunity of storing up all the knowledge, human and divine, which is provided for 
them in this place, and at this auspicious moment of their lives. They will re- 
quire it all in the word without! And let them not separate too much the one 
from the other; for all knowledge is divine, which is devoted to a divine object. 
Translated into the kingdom of heaven by Baptism, from henceforth every thing 
within and around them is of that kingdom, when viewed through the eye of 
faith, and considered as part ofa new life. The discoveries of science, the cul- 
tivation of the intellectual powers, the arts and usages and even elegances, as 
well as the duties of life, become sanctified, by being attached to beings who 
have an immortal destiny, and enforced as tests of obedience, and means of 
moral trial and purification. Let them look upon human knowledge habitually 
in this light, as an instrument of God for their salvation. Let all their efforts, 
whether directed toward the works or the word of God, be accompanied by 


Prayer, which will teach them that humility is the best proof of knowledge. 
Then let them go forth, in the name of the Lord, and in full reliance on his 
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grace, to disseminate his saving truths among mankind; and let them “not 
doubt, but earnestly believe,” that the word of God, thus recommended to the 
feelings and the judgment of man, will prosper in their hands, and that the 
Church, of which they are the ministers, will become at once the stability and 
glory of their own land, and a light “even unto the ends of the earth.”—Pp. 
186, 187. 

—— 


Arr. II.— Tracts of the Anglican Fathers. Part I. Cranmer. 
London: Painter. Pp. viii. 64. 


As the dissenters, and quasi-dissenters, are perpetually decrying the 
peculiar doctrines of the Church of England as popery, and asserting 
that the orthodox views are not those of the Reformers, we can con- 
ceive no more effectual way of silencing them than by an appeal to the 
writings of those who had the chief hand in reforming the doctrines 
and ritual of our Church. We regard then the commencement of this 
necessary work as an undertaking worthy of the utmost encouragement 
from all true and sound Churchmen, and have great pleasure in making 
it known through our pages; and particularly call attention to the 


very able Preface :-— 


Every one knows that there are, at present, within the pale of our Church, 
two very different classes of interpretation of Divine Truth; and that the 
Church’s authority is challenged with some boldness, by both the opposing 
parties, as clearly and expressly in their favour. How much fairness there is 
in some of these appeals, it would be melancholy to have to say. The one 
party refers to the Liturgy and Services, chiefly; the other, to some of the 
Articles; while neither seems willing to concede to the other what candour 
demands. The old charges are constantly revived, of Puritanism on the one 
side, and Popery on the other; and thrown back, from this to that, with a puerile 
animosity and zeal, which, were the subject less serious and sacred, weal place 
the omen beneath notice. The most obsolete and worn-out mistakes of 
the last two centuries have teemed forth in pamphlets, of which the ink and 
the paper, and a somewhat Po and more assured look of ignorance, are the 
only new points. Surely all this is unworthy of us. Lookers on, Dissenters, 
for instance, see very plainly how the case stands between us. How long are 
we determined to blind ourselves to the truth? It certainly is not so difficult 
to fix the meaning of an English sentence, as Pr Poseaie Ty. would have us 
believe.—In coming, and, we trust, better times, it will, we think, be quoted as 
a curious and remarkable fact, that there once existed a considerable number of 
the English clergy, who succeeded in persuading themselves that their Cuurcn 
did not consider the Grace of Regeneration to be conveyed in Baptism.— 
Pp. iii, iv. 

The object which the Editors have in view will be gathered from the 
subjoined extract, which also throws considerable light on the doctrines 


maintained by Cranmer at different periods of his eventful life :— 


We are not, in this publication, proposing to give the opinions of any indi- 
vidual Reformers, at any stage of the changes which they certainly passed 
through. Any one might thus select passages to suit himself. Our inquiry is, 
simply, as to those authoritative documents, or contemporary publications, which 
they put forth. The spirit and scope of such documents cannot but furnish 
very valuable assistance for the settlement of the debated question, of the mean- 
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ing which, at the time, our English Formularies were supposed and intended to 
have. Archbishop Cranmer’s opinions, fer example, varied at different times, 
from Romanism to Erastianism. Of his individual sentiments, however, we 
make no inquiry; but what opinions he authoritatively sanctioned concerning 
the essential truths of Christianity—(the Church and her Sacraments,)—aé the 
time of the compiling of our Service-book, the Sermons printed in these four 
Tracts undeniably show. Perhaps sufficient justice has never yet been done 
to the character of that singularly candid-minded and well-learned Prelate, who 
first forwarded, under Gop, the great work of our Reformation; but it is not 
for us to enter here upon any such topic. We wish to keep as clear as possi- 
ble, from even seeming to rest on the opinion or character of an individual. 
We will remark, however, that if we had to choose a master from among our 
Reformers, we certainly should not select Cranmer, while we might listen to 
the more consistent, and inflexible, and catholic, though not more honest, 
Ridley. Viewed in this respect, indeed, it is fortunate that the Sermons, now 
reprinted, were not originally composed by the Archbishop himself, but merely 
translated, under his direction, (from the Latin of Justus Jonas,) and “ set forth 
by his authority,” for the special instruction of the people. This was done at 
the very time, however, when the English Prayer-book was in preparation.* 
The “ Catechismus” was set forth in 1458, and the Book of Common Prayer 
was sanctioned by authority in the same year, and published early in 1549; and 
the Consecration and Ordination Services were added a few months afterwards. 
So that it will follow, either that the English Archbishop sent forth, at the 
same time, two totally different sets of doctrines, and put his Archiepi 
sanction to both at once; or else, the plain and unequivocal teaching of these 
Sermons from the Catechismus will afford, we think, a striking exposition of 
the Cuvurcn’s meaning, and a most satisfactory refutation of the modern 
pag to explain away the strong catholic language in our Refurmed Offices. 
—Pp. vii. viii. 


The first Sermon is on “ Holy Baptism,” of which the Editor says ;— 


A plain reprint of a Sermon, set forth at the time of our English Reforma- 
tion, by the chief of our Fathers, Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury. It will be 
observed that this sermon was originally gebicted a short time after Craumer’s 


Sermons of Salvation, Faith, and Good Works (in the Homilies), and in the 
same year as the first Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth; and in that book the 
Office for the Public Baptism of Infants is essentially the same as at present.—- 
P, ii. 

The second Sermon is on “The Apostolical Succession, and the 
Power of the Keys;” the third, on ‘** The Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar ;”” and the fourth, on “ The Gifts of the Holy Ghost, in the 
Holy Catholic Church.” To this last is prefixed the following notice :— 

The Catechism of 1548 contains three Sermons on Tue Creep. The first, 
“ Of the Creation,” is remarkable for little else than its testimony to the 
catholic doctrine of the real presence of Cunist in the blessed Eucharist. The 
substance of the seeond Sermon, “ Of our Redemption,” is comprised in 





* Ridley’s words, on the Reformed doctrine and practice of some Churches, 
made use of towards the close of his life, are sufficiently remarkable to deserve a 
place here—and in the memory of every English Churchman: “ Sudden changes, 
and the heady setting forth of extremities I did never love.” To Ridley (under 
Providence), we may attribute, among other blessings, the primitive integrity of our 
Service for the Holy Communion. He calls the consecration of the elements— 
“a change such as no mortal man can make, but only the omnipotency of Curist’s 


word !”—See his Life, p. 20. 
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Cranmer’s well-known Homily of the Salvation of Man. The third Sermon, 
which is literally reprinted in the following pages, will be found to contain a 
summary of the doctrine of the Archbishop concerning Tue Cuurcu and her 
institutes; and when read in connexion with the Sermons on Baptism, the 
Apostolical Succession, and the Sacrament of the Altar, will faithfully exhibit 
the — ecclesiastical principles upon which the Reformation was professedly 
conducted.—P. 50. 

The notes appended to each of these Sermons of the great Reformer 
are of sterling value; pointing out the important bearing which they 
have in fixing the sense of those parts of the Book of Common Prayer 
which issued forth at the same time with these discourses; and proving 
that the sense, thus clearly ascertained, is that for which the Curistian 
ReMEMBRANCER has always so strenuously contended. 


— a 


Arr. ITI.— On the Apostolical Succession. Parochial Lectures. 
(Second Series.) By Witutam J. Inons, M.A. of Queen's College, 
Oxford; and Minister of St. Peter's, Walworth, Surrey. London: 
Rivingtons. 1838. Pp. xi. 154. 


On more than one occasion we have had our attention called to the 
writings of Mr. Irons; and the present work fully sustains the character 
for excellency, to which in the former he has attained. Indeed, we do 
not hesitate to say, that not only is there the same fulness and accumu~ 
lation of argument, and the same extensive range of view as are con- 
tained in his preceding works; but that ‘‘ The Apostolical Succession,” 
is here treated of in a way which has the singular merit of complete 
novelty. This subject, it is true, every one had thought to have been 
sufficiently discussed, in all its bearings, long ago; the present dis- 
courses, however, clearly show that it has been hitherto very defec- 
tively considered in some most essential points, and especially in the 
general theory of the doctrine. If the proofs for the doctrine which 
are afforded both by Scripture and ecclesiastical testimony, ample as 
they are, had been sufficient to convince its opponents, so admirable 
are the writings of our older divines, in this field of argument and 
research, that nothing further could be required; but the extreme de- 
sire which has been fostered, especially in modern times, to spiritualize 
religion at the expense of every thing which is fixed and positive, or 
partakes of the nature of an outward ordinance or institution—leading 
men to the rejection of ereeds, of episcopacy, of an external ministry, 
and even (as in the case of the Quakers) to the virtual rejection of 
the written word of God itself—has brought on such a state of feeling in 
the public mind, that the proofs of the Apostolical Succession, although 
fully adequate for all practical purposes of coming to a just decision, 
are precluded from making any impression. 

** Even if our Redeemer, and his apostles, and the primitive church, 
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did institute such an ordinance,” say these modern Spiritualists, “ yet 
still it is of so formal and outward a nature, that it must be a matter of 
indifference, whether we receive it or not. If our hearts be duly 
impressed, all else is of very secondary importance,” Now to this 
state of the public mind, Mr. Irons has in a great measure addressed 
himself. Without dwelling at length on those historical proofs and 
facts, which have been so fully discussed long ago, he considers the 
nature of the evidence which may be expected, and which ought to 
satisfy a candid mind in the inquiry, together with the general theory 
and bearing of the doctrine itself. This mode of discussion seems to 
us singularly judicious, and admirably adapted to win its way where 
any other mode would fail. 

The First Lecture is on “ The Doctrine ;” in which is shown the 
importance of a ministry, and the difference between the apostolical 
language concerning it, and the modern way of speaking ;—that the 
original ministry may still possibly exist; and that the theory of the 
“inward call,” and that of Erastianism also, are utterly untenable. 
The writer has so admirably pointed out the state of feeling and opinion, 
whence these numerous errors on the Christian Ministry, and on other 
doctrines which have been strongly controverted by dissenters, and by 
many who, though within the pale of the Church, agree with the dis- 
senters, that we cannot but introduce the following quotations :— 


The advoeates, for example, of the “inward call,” seem generally to regard 
Christ’s religion as a code of doctrines; while the maintainers of a government 
call (i. e. the Erastians) regard it chiefly as a code of morals. They both ‘ sim- 
plify ;” they both systematize; and their systems, as such, proceed on ve 
similar grounds. The former system would naturally consider all things subsi- 
diary to what is called ‘ the application” of the revealed doctrines to indivi- 
duals. Whatever agency seems calculated most powerfully to bring home the 
doetrine to the mind of a man, that is the most desirable ; and with a reference 
to this, and as so viewed, every thing in Scripture is forthwith explained. 
Thus. Are Christians commanded in Scripture to be one? This system inter- 
prets it to mean, that they must have one general “ doctrine.” Are we said to be 
united to Christ as “members” to a body? ‘This system calls it a “ metaphor,” 
designed only to inculcate charity and kindness. Are we said to be saved by the 
“washing of water?” This system tells us to understand it “ spiritually,” for 
“that the water only represents the Sririt.” In a word, it simply.regards 
Christianity as a divine mental philosophy ; and only values the visible Church 
as a useful means, in such proportion as it effectually “ applies” this to indivi- 
duals. Of course there are countless varieties of this species of religion, yet they 
agree in this, that they all regard it as an abstract code of principles; and what- 
ever they find in the Bible beyond this, they bend to their system in one way or 
another. Calvinists, Semi-Calvinists, Arminians, and Pelagians, all seem to be- 
lieve in a kind of essence of Christianity, the existence of which in an individual 
is to be tested by his possession of a sort of religious sense; to which religious 
sense they indiscriminately apply every expression of Scripture concerning the 
various states of the true Christian. Accordingly the possessor of this sense is 


“ regenerated,” “ elect,” “enlightened,” “renewed,” “ born again’’—and what- 
ever else they can “accommodate” in any verse of the Bible. A new and in- 
tangible meaning is found for every term; every thing must be sublimely doc- 
trinal. The very precepts of Holiness are looked on as “ consequences,” which 
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need not, therefore, be too formally insisted on, The Sacraments of Christ 
are “ elevated,” or extenuated, into “shadows,” and “signs.” The Church 
itself is evaporated into an “ invisible” essence !—Pp. 27—29., 

The popular idea seems to be, that Christianity is a complete revela- 
tion of certain truths concerning God and a future state; and the end to 
be aimed at, therefore, is the impressing men strongly with those truths, “ ap- 
plying them” (as the phrase is) “ to individuals.” The catholie conception 
is, that Christianity is a sustained Revelation, or Manifestation of realities; and 
the great end to be attained is the participation therein—Thus the Sectarian 
(according as his sentiments might be) would dwell much on the idea of Christ’s 
moral teaching, as being “pure” and “useful;” or again, would look on his 
Mediation and Atonement, just as “ doctrine’ to be believed. ‘The Catholic 
would ‘endeavour to regard Christ in a less abstract, a more literally scriptural 
way, as the mysterious Incarnation of Godhead (1 Tim. iii. 16); the now and 
ever existing link between us and Deity (1 Tim. ii. 5); the medium whereby 
man is united unto God. And his mysterious Atonement would be regarded as 
an awful ReaLity ever ‘ manifest” in the Church (Gal. iii. 1; 1 Cor. xi. 26)— 
a REALITY to be partaken of, and more than a bare “ truth” to be believed in 
(1 Cor. x. 16,17). The former would go no further than to think that the end 
to be attained is, the formation of a certain character in individuals, by certain 
moral means; and so the whole of the constitutions of Christianity—Scriptures, 
Sacraments, Ministries, and Churches, are but the means of accomplishing this 
end. The latter believes much more; namely, that the great end to be attained 
is the mystical incorporation of an unseen, yet eternal community, called even 
now, the “‘ kingdom of heaven.” On the one system, we are independent be- 
ings: on the other, we are “ blessed with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ.” On the one system, it is metaphorically only that we are said 
to be “one body in Christ,” while we really are, and shall only be dealt with, 
as separate individuals: on the other, the very reverse is assumed; namely, 
that “ we, being many, are one body in Christ,” in a mystical and divine sense. 
The question is—which view is more conformable to Holy Scripture? 

Now, supposing the Sectarian idea to be fully adequate and right, is there not 
something very unaccountable, to say the least, even in the structure of the 
Christian system? Supposing (that is) that we were so discerning, and could 
see so far into God’s designs, as to be able, for instance, to say, that the “ conver- 
sion” (as it is called), or the moral change of an individual as such, were the sole 
end to be produced by certain doctrines inwardly received; and that this is the 
whole of Christianity :—is not the institution of what must then seem so strange 
a rite as “ Baptism with water,” quite unaccountable ?—Of course it will be easy 
to say, that such a rite may be taken as a “type and sign” of spiritual truth; 
but is this cumbrous explanation satisfactory? Are not mere types and signs 
out of place, “ out of keeping,” so to speak, in a system so purely abstract? At 
all events, must not all allow, that the existence of such an institution as Bap- 
tism (to name no other) is much more in accordance with the Church doctrine 
of mystical incorporation than with any other?—much more suitable to a sys- 
tem which insists on a hidden virtue infallibly conveyed by the ordinance of the 
Son of God, than to a system which reckons it “ not essential,” even if right at 
all? A thoughtful man can hardly fail to perceive, that any such institutes as 
those which are and ever have been common in all the churches, are incum- 
brances to what is now thought the “simplicity of the Gospel” —are at variance 
altogether with the modern spirit and principle. If the bringing of certain doc- 
trines to the consciences of individuals were the sole or ‘specific design, what a 
strangely inapplicable and unwieldy array of means must the whole Church 
system be! And yet a church, and certain institutions therein, are recognised 
in Scripture. And if so, then the scriptural means of christian edification 
scarcely seem, in the popular sense of the word, ‘simple,” but rather most ela- 
boraté.—Pp. 113—116. 
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After showing, in opposition to the notion that ‘‘ the inward call”’ 
only is necessary to make a minister, the strong support to an external 
commission which may be derived from the example and the language 
of St. Paul, the writer, at pages 9 and 10, winds up his argument in the 
happiest and most incontrovertible manner. And subsequently, at 
page 15, we meet with a very quiet allusion to the absurdity of those 
very persons, who attribute such an undue importance to ** The Ser- 
mon,” having such lax notions about an authoritative ministry; and 
then comes a most striking exposure of dissenting inconsistency, which 
few (we are sorry to say) have equal boldness to denounce. 

The Second Lecture, on “ The Evidence,” presents us with a striking 
parallel between the evidence existing for the Succession, and that for 
the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures. The minute investigation into 
the way in which the greater part of mankind must ever be content to 
receive the Bible, and the estimation of the amount of moral proof 
which, after all, grows up in the mind of a serious inquirer, however 
humble, is a beautiful piece of argument, and exhibits a clear percep- 
tion, and no ordinary powers of observation, in the author. Space 
prohibits us from giving more than the following brief but pithy 
extract :— 

The very same objections might be brought against the Apostolic Scriptures, 
the Apostolic Sacraments, and the Apostolic Ministry. We have the same kind 
of moral certainty of them all; and perhaps it might even be argued, that the 
highest degree of such certainty, if a differenee could be admitted, pertaius to 
the latter. ‘Thus much, at least, must be apparent on a very little reflection, 
that the kind and amount of evidence which some persons expect to have given 
them, of the Apostolic Succession, is impossible in the very nature of things ; 
and exactly similar to the evidence which uneducated people, when they first 
begin to inquire, expect to find for the authenticity of the Bible, and which infi- 
dels craftily demand for all Revelation,—well knowing that it cannot, in the 
nature of things, be had.—Pp. 50, 51. 

Lecture III. enters upon ‘‘ The Objections,”—“(1) as connected with 
the Fact of the Succession, and its Consequences,—(2) and the Doc- 
trine, and its Consequences.” 

Mr. Irons boldly combats those objections which arise from the cor- 
ruption of the Church during the middle ages; and demands whether 
** there is an amount of personal human sin which fatally cuts off, or 
obstructs, the instituted chgnnels of Divine grace?” And then we have 
the matter powerfully argued from the cases of the Jewish church, and 
of those early corruptions of the Christian church, as mentioned even in 
the New Testament, which however were not sufficient to unchristianize 
the latter, or preclude the Divine blessing from the former, to those who 
rightly used the ordinances divinely instituted in them. The very per- 
tinent remarks on the absurdity of objecting to the doctrine as “carnal,” 
or “ technical,” are most happy; as the first charge is clearly shown, 
on examination, to “‘ vanish into thin air ;” and the whole of God’s 
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revelations to his creatures contain much which is strietly technical. 
What else is the formal register of the line of David, with which our 
Lord’s history begins, and the importance therein given to every single 
link of that line ; and the manner of propagating the Gospel in a formal 
order,—/irst, the Jews ; secondly, the Samaritans; and Jast, the Gen- 
tiles? The most common objection of all, that the doctrine unchurehes 
all the other Protestant communities of Christendom, among whom 
may be seen many evidences of God’s blessing, is retorted back on its 
abettors with extraordinary effect. If, after all, an objector says the 
doctrine is not clearly revealed in Scripture, does not the Arian say 
the same of the divinity of the Son of God? and if the objection be not 
valid in the one case, why should it be in the other? 

Lecture IV., entitled ‘‘ Zhe Summary,” very ably collects the argu- 
ments into one cumulative proof. We would willingly transfer more of 
this spirited work into our pages; but as that cannot be, we trust what 
has already been said, will lead our readers to peruse it for themselves, 

There are a few notes appended, among which we would draw atten- 
tion to the second, on the Doctrine of Intention in the Church; and to 
the third, on the ‘‘ Rule of St. Vincent,” and the ‘* Via Media,” which 
are very admirably argued. In the last note, we think Mr. lrons has 
mistaken the meaning of the word “ offering,” as ascribed to the Chris- 
tian priest. We believe, that in strict propriety, the term “ offering,” 
or “oblation,” is neither among primitive writers, nor certainly even 
in the present Roman Missal, ever ascribed to the elements as sacra- 
mental, but solely to them as the fruits of the earth—a eucharistic offering 
for the blessings of providence, but not of grace. Had this distinction 
been observed, the very point at which the writer was aiming would 
have been strengthened. 


— @— 


Art. [V.—Prophecy, Types, and Miracles, the great Bulwarks of 
Christianity ; or, a Critical Examination and Demonstration of some 
of the Evidences by which the Christian Faith is supported. By the 
Rev. Epwarp Tuomeson, Officiating Minister of Brunswick Cha- 
pel, St. Mary-le-bone, and Rector of Keymorih, Nottinghamshire. 
London: Hatchard. 1838. Pp. xii. 400. 


We have read this work with an unabating and unabated pleasure, and 
have been continually and agreeably astonished at the tact with which 
Mr. Thompson has mixed up criticisms entirely novel, with ancient in- 
terpretations of the Scriptures; at the facility with which he has made 
the high and distinguishing principles of our religion flow from them 
as unavoidable conclusions ; and at the very striking nature of his gene- 
ral arguments. If, in the existing state of things, every man were 
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rewarded according to his works, the reward allotted to Mr. Thompson 
would be of no ordinary value. 

The opening discussion on Prophecy is judiciously written, and comes 
directly to the point at which the writer, by subsequent demonstrations, 
arrives ; and the reader is gently led forwards to an accumulation of 
proof, which cannot be resisted. Great discretion is shown in aban- 
doning all proximity to a servile attachment to preceding systems; in 
adopting them, as far as they have appeared just; in discarding them, 
where they have appeared untenable; and in making the sacred text 
itself, as originally written, the standard by which the evidences are 
critically tested. Mr. Thompson has the very singular merit, in 
the present day, of not having prophesied himself, whilst he was inter- 
preting the prophets ;—a merit of which we, as reviewers, earnestly 
desire that many other expositors had been ambitious. 

He has not troubled himself with the Rabbinical gradations of pro- 
phecy, nor with the canons which Maimonides would fain enforee upon 
us; but has considered the ancient word of God simply in its relation 
to the new dispensation. This assuredly is the most important aspect 
in which it should be viewed. The clear proof which prophecy affords 
to us that Christ was God’s eternal and coequal Son,—that he was in 
process of time to be miraculously born of a virgin (7¥99Y),—that he 
was to suffer for human transgressions, and arise from death to the ple- 
nitude of his everlasting glory,—that the spiritual kingdom which he 
should establish would overpower opposition and persecution, certifying 
us that the time would surely arrive when the kingdoms of this earth 
would become those of our Lord and of his Christ,—is shown with a 
consummate skill. In times like these, when the house of God is in- 
vaded by Socinian Rationalism and open Infidelity, such a work most 
opportunely appears. 

The Biblical books are separately considered. The fall of man, the 
promise given to Abraham and repeated to his immediate descendants, 
and the prophecy of Jacob that the sceptre should not depart from 
Judah, are discussed with considerable acumen. In the latter, parti- 
cularly, the historical evidences of the actual completion are set forth 
with great perspicuity. The Psalms, as “a predictive history of 
Christ,” in which “ figures are taken from the earthly Theocraey, de- 
picting the glory, the majesty, and the dominion of the Messiah, show- 
ing his sufferings in the most minute particulars, proclaiming his 
resurrection and glorification, and in every part announcing his divine 
nature,” are cited as inspired authorities, which foretold his life on earth, 
and demonstrated him, in the language of our Creed, to be “ very God 
of very God.” These, indeed, should be enumerated among the most 
convincing parts of holy writ, by every one who seeks to verify the 
agreement of the life of Christ with prophecy ; for though their style may 
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not in general possess the sublimity of Isaiah where the Messiah is the 
theme, the criteria by which they have marked him for recognition are 
as distinct and as perfect. There appear likewise to be paronomastic 
allusions to him in the Hebrew text, which unequivocally show the illu- 
mination which the writers had received. 

Mr. Thompson cites several descriptions in the Psalms, which could 
not have had an application to David or to any of his contemporaries, of 
which the explication must have been future when they were written ; 
but as every particular became exemplified in the history of our Saviour, 
he shows that each must have referred to thathistory. The piercing of 
the hands and the feet, and the partition of the garments, for instance, 
could not have been predicated of David at any time; they therefore 
were clearly prophetic, and their meaning is that which the Gospels, 
citing the prophecy, have given. The sufferings of Christ are so mi- 
nutely described in the context, and their universal efficacy is after- 
wards so strongly announced, that, comparing the 22d and 69th Psalms, 
we are forced by the weight of evidence to acknowledge them to have 
been a revelation of the then future purpose of God. 

In Mr. Thompson’s observations on Isaiah, the demonstration, that 
Christ was predicted as the Saviour of the world, is very strong. In 
the passage common to Isaiah (iv. 2, 6), and Micah (iv. 1—8), it is 
proved, that the absence of the article in the Hebrew implies, not that 
the Mosaic, but that a future Jaw was to proceed from Zion; one which 
the parallelism calls Jehovah’s word,—one which must exclusively have 
been the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Christ is depicted thus, as intro- 
dueing a new religion :—‘ The words, ‘ and he will teach us of his ways, 
and we will walk in his paths,’ in connexion with @ law to proceed 
out of Zion and a word of Jehovah from Jerusalem, must imply this ; 
since this law and this word, being at that time future, cannot be iden- 
tified with the Mosaic, which then was.’’ In like manner, as the teri, 
‘the Branch of David’ indicates the lineal descent of Christ from David, 
and answers to the Son of man; so ‘ the Branch of Jehovah’ as signifi- 
cantly discloses him as the Son of God. But the prophet foreknew 
that when the Messiah would appear, the family of David would be in 
a sunken state; with which he contrasts ‘the glorious attributes of the 
great Restorer and King, and the spiritual constitution of his kingdom.” 
Into this kingdom he predicts the incorporation of the Gentiles, and 
“ points to a more distant era, when the scattered sons of Israel shall be 
restored to the promised land of their forefathers; when the animosity 
between Judah and Ephraim shall be at an end, and all shall become 
willing subjects of the Messiah,” In harmony with the low state of 
the royal house, the word which the prophet elsewhere employs de- 
notes a shoot, or weak branch; and the connexion in which this 

expression sometimes stands, describes the small beginnings, but increas- 
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ing strength, and final extension of Christianity. Dropping the meta- 
phor, the prophet generally launches forth into a glowing delineation of 
the glory and universality of the Messiah’s kingdom; and, as Mr. 
Thompson says, it is worthy of remark, that where the Divine Spirit is 
predicted to rest upon him, it is not the Spirit of Elohim, but of Jeno- 
VAH, as it were in indication that he is essentially God, ‘ This resting 
of the Spirit on Christ, Jerome has very properly compared to the visible 
resting of the Holy Ghost upon our Saviour, when he was baptized by 
John in the river Jordan.” The comparison is just, because, in another 
place, Isaiah has specifically foretold the appearance of the Baptist, as 
the precursor of the Messiah. 

The 53d chapter is strongly defended against the cavils of the Jews, 
and its proper interpretation is verified by historical fact. Mr. Thomp- 
son has here been evidently at the pains of a deep research, as he has’ 
produced proof that the earlier Jews understood its contents to have 
been directed to the Messiah. Nor has he rested here, for he has deve- 
loped the causes which induced the more modern to assign to it a differ- 
ent sense. Its authenticity is fully established. 

The elucidation of those prophecies of Jeremiah which related to the 
Messiah, is very complete: the matter is so full and important, that it 
will be difficult to select any one portion as superior to the others. The 
expositions are not those which we ordinarily see; they are novel, and 
as erudite and orthodox as they are novel. Even in those passages to 
which Isaiah has furnished counterparts, such as the prophecies con- 
cerning the Righteous Branch, there is not a recapitulation of materials 
just discussed, but a different treatment, conducting us to the same theo- 
logical result. Thus in a small space we have an immense body of 
admirably condensed divinity. In every section some powerful light is 
thrown on the conceptions of the prophets; and the divinity of Christ 
is demonstrated, beyond the possibility of controversial denial, to have 
been asserted and taught in their splendid oracles. The citation of the 
prophetic passages in the New Testament, and the application which 
they have there received, are in no one instance forgotten. In Daniel 
the Visions are accurately investigated; and in the treatment of the 
Seventy Weeks, the common interpretation, and that of Hengstenberg, 
are placed before the reader, accompanied with a critical inquiry into the 
terminus @ quo and the terminus ad quem of the prophecy. All that can 
establish the object of the work, is collected together, and advantage- 
ously used in aid of the argument; and the light which the original 
texts afford, is concentrated in a focus upon it. Christianity is seen 
beaming through Judaism, and acquiring a greater and continually and 
increasingly greater splendour up to the time of the manifestation of the 
God-Man.* Nor are the natures of Christ confounded; to the human, 
are allotted sufferings—to the divine, eternal majesty and glory. 


* 6 OcavOpwros.—Theodoret. 
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But it is time that we should pass onwards from the Prophecies— 
which we earnestly request our readers to peruse, as they are here ex- 
plained—to a consideration of the Types. These constitute a branch of 
christian evidence, which is in itself very conclusive, and is in its nature 
nearly allied to prophecy, but at the same time one which requires a 
remarkable exercise of the judgment; as an uncontrolled fancy will be 
found very apt to detect types and antitypes where they really have 
never existed. In this department Mr. Thompson leaves us nothing to 
desire ; he has proceeded with caution, and has brought his types into 
comparison with their antitypical relations on the authority of the 
inspired writers of the New Covenant. He is likewise free from the 
error of mistaking an allegory for a type, into which several persons 
have fallen; thus constructing a system which will not endure investi- 
gation, and which has been found detrimental to the cause which it has 
been intended to serve. Characters, institutions, and events, are examined 
by Mr. Thompson with great care, as to their analogies to the dispen- 
sation of Christianity ; the points of coincidence are brought forward ; 
and more especially in the Levitical ordinances the evidence of the 
design of accommodation to some things, then as yet to be revealed in 
the fulness of time, is incontrovertibly adduced. The original intent of 
the Deity in religious institutes, as far as we can by the help of the 
Scriptures develop it, is here portrayed as in a picture before us. 

In the critical scrutiny which Mr. Thompson has applied to the 
miracles, he is wonderfully felicitous and original. Paley and others 
have treated of them as christian evidences ; but here they are arrayed 
in a new dress. They are examined with reference to the leading 
object of the book, and are shown to be superabundant in proof, that 
Christ was actually, essentially, and inseparably possessor of the Divine 
nature. For, the.argument is, that “‘ upon the miracles of Jesus rests 
his Divinity ; ‘that’ if the miracles were real, that must necessarily be 
established ; if false, ‘that’ Jesus was an impostor.” Hence Mr. 
Thompson vindicates the reality of the miracles, and by consequence 
demonstrates that Jesus was Divine. 

After the preliminary and general vindication of them, they are 
examined seriatim. In St. Peter’s confession of Christ’s divine cha- 
racter, in consequence of the conviction which the miraculous draught 
of fishes produced upon him, Mr. Thompson deduces an additional 
corroboration of the fact from the words themselves which the disciple 
used. We cannot better give the illustration to our readers than in his 
own language. “‘ The words, Depart from me, O Lord ! appear to show, 
that Peter, having received a conviction of Christ’s divine power, ac- 
cording to the idea of the ancient Hebrews feared, that his Omnipotence 
might break forth with a consuming energy; for the Jews believed, 
that he who saw the manifested God, would die.” The analysis of 
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the other miracles, which is given according to their order, yields proofs 
of various kinds, all of which in different respects attest the more than 
earthly nature with which Jesus was endued, and his claims and exertion 
of a power, which was equal to that of the Supreme Being. The possession 
of this power was exhibited in the cure of the man sick of the palsy ; 
with which we must connect his frequent forgiveness of sins—a property 
which, as his enemies confessed, belonged to God only: and here the 
writer calls our attention to the remarkable words of the Evangelist, 
who says, and THE POWER OF THE LorD was present to heal them; 
which the slightest acquaintance with the terms belonging to the Jewish 
theology will assure us, denoted a higher nature in Christ, and inti- 
mated that it was inalienably resident. We may recognise a similar 
expression in the fable of Sephiroth. This power of the Lord having 
thus been exemplified by an exertion of the Divine attribute of forgive- 
ness, and by an instantaneous and miraculous cure, and the people who 
witnessed the cure having glorified God on account of the exertion 
of this power, the evidence that Christ acted as a Divine Personage, 
and that the multitude accounted him thus to have acted, becomes 
incontrovertible. Similar inferences Mr. Thompson draws from the 
occasions on which Christ displayed his knowledge of the thoughts of 
the heart, and from those on which he performed cures by his mere 
eommand ; showing, that the different circumstances and modes of 
operation in the different miracles collectively establish this high and 
distinguishing doctrine of the Christian Church. The acknowledgment 
that Christ was the Son of God, which was the consequence of some of 
his mighty acts, is evinced by all these supporting testimonies to have 
been made and to have been accepted in its literal and obvious sense. 

The resurrection of the son of the widow at Nain from the dead, and 
the instantaneous calming of the tempest, are cited in this work, as 
further exemplifications of this leading proposition ; and the confession 
of the demoniacs at Gadara, “‘that he was the Son of the Most High 
God, was a confession of his divinity.” With respect to the swine 
into which the devils entered, the history is vindicated and elucidated 
by the fact, “that it was an express violation of the law of God to keep 
swine, and that their destruction was a proper manifestation of the 
justice of the Almighty ; consequently, we here see Christ both in the 
exercise of his mercy and justice :—of his mercy, in restoring the demo- 
niacs to their right minds—of his justice, in vindicating the provisions 
of the Mosaic law. As swine were forbidden altogether in the land of 
Israel, it is clear, that whether they belonged to Jews or Gentiles, the 
law ought to have been observed ; and that He who came to fulfil, not 
to destroy it, acted consistently with his divine character.” 

In the miracle of the loaves and fishes, Mr. Thompson rightly con- 
tends, that they cannot be conceived to have supplied the multitude by 
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means of a miraculous amplification or extension of substance, but 
rather by means of a direct act of creation ; from whence he considers 
this “a practical exemplification of that divine and energetic attribute 
which operated at the beginning of things. Viewing the miracle in this 
its true light, we cannot fail to see that Christ was very God.” Whilst 
on other occasions it was admitted, that a great prophet had been 
raised up among them, this was so stupendous that the multitude was 
compelled to confess him as tuat Prophet that should come into 
the world—rtuat Prophet predicted by Moses—the Messiah of the 
Prophets. His suspension of the laws of gravitation by walking on 
the lake of Genesareth,is exhibited as another unlimited manifestation 
of his power; and Peter’s immediate desire to approach him on the 
waters, is a positive evidence of the strong conviction which influenced 
his mind. In the cure of the daughter of the Syropheenician woman, 
herself a Gentile, our Saviour is shown to have prepared the way for 
the reception of the Gentiles into his church: this act was a verification 
of prophecy, and was itself an authority to his Apostles. At the 
Transfiguration on Mount Tabor, Mr. Thompson forcibly urges that 
the three present disciples had a visible proof that Hz was God: the 
change in his external appearance, “ his face shining as the sun, his 
raiment white as snow or as the light, and darting radiance from it, 
(tiaorpdzrwy: St. Luke,) convince us that the human form gave place 
to the divine, and that the Godhead burst forth in its splendour and 
glory. Christ, by various miracles, had shown to his disciples that he 
exerted the Omnipotence of God: here he revealed himself to the 
three, who were afterwards most signalized, as God. . . . The voice 
from heaven virtually announced the abrogation of the Mosaic law; it 
showed the fulfilment of Deut. xviii. 15: it proved that God’s beloved 
Son was present, whom Moses had enjoined Israel to hear.” 

In the other miracles, among which we must particularize the treat- 
ment of the resurrection of Lazarus, Mr. Thompson equally maintains 
the critical character which all the other parts of the book must assign 
to him. In that of the withered fig-tree, which some have accounted 
an act of severity, he appears to us the only person who has developed 
the latent sense. The rulers having openly refused to credit the divine 
mission, and others having feared to confess their belief from the fear 
of the Pharisees, and the love of popularity and human estimation—both 
equally exhibiting the perverseness and moral blindness predicted by 
Isaiah—Christ, from the time that he had raised Lazarus to that of his 
crucifixion, went to Bethany every evening, and returned to Jerusalem 
every morning. The fig-tree having had leaves, but no fruit, “ was a 
fit emblem of the state of the Jews, which he revolved in his mind; ”’ 
it had not even the fruit in the incipient state to be perfected in another 
season, according to the nature of the tree. It seemed an emblem, that 
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the Gospel was about to be given to them who should bring forth fruits 
of righteousness. We nowhere read that Christ cursed it, as some 
have said; but in the sentence which he pronounced upon it, and its 
instantaneous withering, ‘ shall we err in supposing that he performed 
this miracle to give proof to his disciples that his words respecting the 
impenitent Jews would equally come topass?. . . That there was 
no severity, but simply an exemplification of coming facts, the sequel, 
in which he inculeates on them the necessity of forgiving others, 
and praying to God to be forgiven themselves, is an incontestable 
evidence.” 

After this analysis and these extracts, our readers will require but 
few words explanatory of our opinion. The book is one summi gradis, 
and affords in its various subjects a complete refutation of the objec- 
tions usually urged by infidels and sceptics. It is one with which the 
theologian cannot well dispense, and one which the unlearned reader 


may peruse greatly to his edification. Questions also are appended to 


it, which will be found most useful as a praxis to candidates for holy 
orders, and excellently calculated to ground and build up every one 
in the faithh To Mr. Thompson we cannot sufficiently express our 
obligations for the service which he has rendered to religion: we leave 
him to seek his reward from Him who once said, and again will say,— 
Bb, dotAe wyabé kai meoré.—Matt. xxv. 23. 
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Ilistoire de l Ancien Testament: ouv- 
rage contenant U Histoire complete 
des Institutions Religieuses, Morales, 
et Civiles, de Moise et du Peuple de 
Dieu, §c. &e. §c. Par Abbé A. 
F. James. Approuvée par Mon- 
seigneur l Archevéque de Paris, et 
par plusieurs autres Prélats Fran- 
cais et Etrangers, Ato. Paris. 
1838. 

Histoire du Nouveau Testament et des 
Juifs, confirmée par U Histoire et 
par les Sciences Profanes, depuis 
l Incarnation de notreSeigneurJésus- 
Christ; jusqua U Accomplissement 
de ses Prophéties relatives a Jéru- 
salem, ou a la Destruction de cette 
Ville et de la Nation Juive. Redigée 
a [Usage du Clergé, des Séminaires, 
et des Gens du Monde, par M. 
l Abbé A. F. James. Dediée & notre 
saint Pére le Pape, §c.; et approu- 


vée par Monseigneur l Archevéque 

de Paris, §c. Seconde Edition. 4to. 

Paris. 1837. 
M. James is one of the chief organs of 
the Romanist party in Paris. He is 
the gérant of a weekly periodical, en- 
titled Le Propagateur de la Foi, of 
which the grand object is to promote 
a due veneration for the Pope and his 
vassals, and a proportionate hatred for 
Protestants, among the lower classes. 
It must therefore be expeeted that his 
History of the Old and New Testament 
would be made the vehicle, upon occa- 
sion, of the peculiar tenets of his creed ; 
and that the latter, more especially, 
would contain a fair proportion of 
anathemas against the heresies of the 
Anglican Church. Such, however, is 
not the case to any very offensive ex- 
tent; and the two works, of which the 
latter is scarcely yet complete, form an 











excellent digest of Sacred History, 
confirmed by the collateral evidence of 
Jewish and profane writers, the Chris- 
tian Fathers, and ecclesiastical histo- 
ries. The notes, which are extensive 
and well written, are mainly directed 
against the infidel sneers and profane 
objections of Voltaire and his follow- 
ers; and exhibit a series of answers 
in refutation of the cavils which scep- 
tics and blasphemers in all ages have 
urged against ‘the credibility of the 
Bible. Both works are accompanied 
with a multitude of etchings, which are 
no great addition to their value. 





Purgatory ; or, a Quire of Argument 
in Answer to a Ream of Calumny 
and Misrepresentation. Affectio- 
nately addressed to all Roman Ca- 
tholics who, believing that truth will 
not suffer by investigation, dare to 
hear both sides. By the Rev. Ricu- 
arp Hart, A.B. Vicar of Catton; 
Author of “ Medulla Conciliorum,” 
§c. Norwich: Fletcher. Pp. 38. 


A rerxy to a violent philippic of a 
Mr. Lawes. It has some good remarks 
on Popery, but it is too personal to 
command general attention. We wish 
Mr. Hart’s talent and research occu- 
pied on worthier and higher subjects. 





Sermons preached in the Parish Church 
of Trentham. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Burt, M.A. of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford; Rector of Kinnersly, Curate of 
Trentham, and Domestic Chaplain 
to the late and to the present Duke 
of Sutherland. London: Riving- 
tons. Pp. xvi. 415. 


A votume of Sermons called forth by 
some observations of Professor Keble ; 
in which Mr. Butt sets forth the 
fundamental principles of his creed, 
and ote that the charge of Arianism 
and Sabellianism preferred against him 
is altogether unfounded. 


Sermons, by the Rev. Joun C. Mitter, 
M.A. Lincoln College, Oxford ; and 
Curate of Bexley, Kent. London : 
Hatchard ; Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. Oxford: Graham. Pp. x. 456. 


Ir is a good sign of the times, that 
publications of a religious character 
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are in increasing demand; but this 
may be perverted to evil. The choice 
becomes distracted, and the judg- 
ment not unfrequently confused ; and 
Clergymen, therefore, incur a heavy 
responsibility, when they publish ab- 
stract opinions upon disputed points 
of faith and practice. Mr. Miller, for 
example, ‘‘ most sincerely and solemnly 
avows that there is scarcely a sermon 
in the volume, which was not preached 
under a strong, and in many cases 
even a painful sense of its defi- 
ciency ;” and still he publishes! Our 
opinion is, it would have been far 
better to have read more, and formed 
his style on the higher models, before 
he committed his volume to the press ; 
since all he has said, has been said 
before, and said better. 





The Millennium ; or, the Reign of Truth 
and Righteousness on the Earth, 
rationally considered and developed ; 
and the Opinion that the Judgment 
and the Conflagration of the Earth 
will precede the Millennium, proved 
to be contrary to Reason, Revelation, 
and the Creed and Liturgy of the 
Church of England. Two Sermons, 
preached in the Parish Church 
of Dunstable, January, 1837. To 
which is added, a Summary View. 
By the Rev. S. Piaaort, A.M. 
Rector ; Author of “ The Reflector,” 
“ Prayer Book with Notes,” &c. 
London: Rivingtons. Pp. iv. 63. 


Tue opinions expressed in these ser- 
mons appear sound and scriptural. 





A Dream of Life; or, Augustine and 
Geraldine. A Poemin Five Parts. 
By the Rev. W. G. Moore, M.A. 
London: Smith and Elder. 1837. 


The Bridal of Naworth. A Poem in 
Three Cantos. London: Simpkin. 
1837. 


Tue first of these Poems is dedicated 
“To the Inhabitants of the City of 
Lincoln,” of whom the writer is a 
fellow-townsman. The poem itself is 
very beautiful, as are also some of the 
miscellaneous ones at the end of the 
volume. 

The Bridal of Naworth is an inte- 
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resting production, but we do not like 
the very disagreeable character of Ra- 
nulp, who is clearly the writer's fa- 
vourite. We are also, though not by 
any means insensible to the evils and 
ignorance of the middle ages, not in- 
clined to join in the common cant 
which walk - the present enlightened 
period at their expense, as the writer 
does at page 19. They surely have 
been already sufficiently abused, and 
it is high time to begin to look on them 
with a little more discrimination than 
is usual with modern liberalism. 


Twenty-four Strong Reasons why I 
dare not become a Dissenter. By 
L.S. E. Third Edition, making in 
all, Twenty-one Thousand Copies. 
Price One Penny, or 7s. per 100. 


Tus language of this tract is somewhat 
strong ; but it is so excellent, that we 
cordially recommend it, and ay Let 
it be distributed by handfuls! We 
need not inform our readers that by 
the signature L.S. E. is designated 
the Rev. M. A. Gathercole. The tract 
is published by Inkersley, Bradford, 
Yorkshire; but we presume may be 
had on ae to Mr. Gathercole’s 
printers, Sherwood and Co., Pater- 
noster-row. 


Universal Redemption the Doctrine of 
the Bible and of the Prayer Book. 
Two Sermons. By Rev. A. Bavcer. 
London : Rivingtons. 1837. 


Mr. Bancenr, it appears, had been mis- 
represented as to the doctrine of these 
Sermons, and has published them to 
do ay Aa any erroneous impres- 
sions. They seem to us two very sound 
and excellent discourses. 


Les Merveilles de la Providence ; 
Lectures Instructives et Edifiantes 
pour tous les Dimanches de l’ Année. 
Paris: 8vo. 

Tue contemplation of the works of 

nature, as exhibited in the animal, 

vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, is 
always edifying and instructive. In 
these Lectures the author has chiefly 
endeavoured to remove the various 
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prejudices and errors, which are some- 
what widely entertained, with respect 
to the manner in which the operations 
of Providence are conducted; and 
many of his observations are excellent, 
both in a scientific and religious point 
of view. Unquestionably the writer 
is a man of intelligence ; and it was 
with equal pain and astonishment that 
we found, mixed up with much valu- 
able information, a laboured account 
of the miracles of Hohenlohe and 
other Romish impostures, which are 
placed on the same footing with the 
marvels of nature. It is truly lament- 
able to remark, that a great portion 
of the books which are intended to 
unite amusement with instruction, for 
the benefit of the rising generation in 
France and Belgium, are filled with 
trash of a similar description. 


Sermons preached in St. James's 
Church, Kingston-upon-Hull. By 
the Rev. Witt1am Knicut, M.A. 
Minister of that Church. London: 
Seeleys. 8vo. Pp. xv. 436. 


Tue church of St. James is one of 
those for which the country is indebted 
to the private exertions of pious in- 
dividuals, assisted by the Society for 
the Building of Churches in Populous 
Districts; and its erection has been 
the means, under the ministry of Mr. 
Knight, of effecting no inconsiderable 
improvement in a neighbourhood, in 
which vice and misery had long held 
an almost undisputed reign. In the 
volume before us we have a pleasing 
and instructive specimen of the efforts 
which the author has made in one 
branch of his professional exertions; 
and we do not hesitate to reeommend 
it to the serious and attentive perusal 
of other readers than those for whose 
inspection it is more immediately de- 
signed. There is a clearness of ex- 
position in declaring the great doctrines 
of our holy faith, and a warmth of 
energy in urging its salutary precepts, 
which at once enlighten the under- 
standing and reach the heart. We 
subjoin a list of the subjects from the 
Table of Contents :—Sermon 1. On 
Earnestness in Religion, Phil. iii. 14.— 
2. The Spirit of Grace and of Sup- 
plications, Zech. xii. 10.—3. Wrestling 
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Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 26.—4. The Holy 
Spirit an Internal Intercessor, Rom. 
viii. 26, 27.—5. The Rejection of the 
Jews a Warning to Christians, Rom. 
xi, 21.—6. Moral Inability removed 
by Divine Influence, John vi. 44.— 
7. The Nature and Evidences of Saving 
Faith, John xi. 27.—8. The Nature 
and Importance of Christian Charity, 
1 Cor. xiii. 13.—9 and 10. The Sin 
against the Holy Ghost, Matt. xii. 32.— 
11. The Providence of God elucidated, 
Dan. iv. 35. — 12. God's Foreknow- 
ledge practically considered, Acts i. 
16.—13. The Second Advent of Christ, 
Heb. ix. 28, — 14. Adam’s Expulsion 
from Paradise, Gen. iii, 22—24.— 
15. False Profession detected and ex- 
posed, Matt. viii. 19, 20.—16. The 

right and Morning Star, Rev. xxii. 
16.—17. On the Lord’s Supper, 1 Cor. 
xi. 23.— 18. Things Temporal and 
Things Eternal, 2 Cor. iv. 18.—19. 
The Believer’s Hope in God, Ps. xxxix. 
7. — 20. On Transient Impressions, 
Hos. vi.4.—21. The Believer’s Hatred 
of Vain Thoughts, Ps. cxix. 113.— 
22. The Origin, Nature, and Design 
of Affliction, Lament. iii. 32, 33.— 
23. The Doctrine of the Trinity, 
Matt. xxviii. 19.—24. The Believer’s 
Conflict with Indwelling Sin, Gal. v. 
17.—25. Comparative Estimate of the 
Trials of Life, Jerem. xii. 5. 


A Manual of Comparative a Ys 
in which the Affinity of the Indo- 
European Languages is illustrated, 
and applied to the Primeval History 
of Europe, Italy, and Rome. By 
the Rev. W. B. Winnina, M.A. Ped- 
ford, London: Rivingtons. 8vo. 
Pp. xii. 291. 


Or late years, and among the Ger- 
mans more especially, the investigation 
of the origin of language, and the 
classification of kindred tongues, has 
been pursued with an unwearied dili- 
gence of research; and from a mere 
comparison of the Greek and Latin with 
the Sanskrit, and other eastern dialects, 
has been advanced to the rank of a 
comprehensive analytical science. In 
Mr. Winning’s Manuals the results of 
the latest inquiries upon the subjects 
are comaienl with considerable learn- 
ing, and with the more immediate 
view of directing attention to the 
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manner in which the subject may be 
made to bear upon the early history 
of the Etruscan and other ancient 
people, which is acknowledged to be 
involved in an almost impenetrable 
depth of fabulous obscurity. The sub- 
ject is not adapted to a lengthened 
consideration in our pages; but we 
would refer the curious in such in- 
quiries to the author’s speculations 
upon the prophetic destiny of the 
Tuscans, which he illustrates by an 
appeal to the Rabbinical writings, as 
curious, at least, though somewhat 
problematical. 


Le Siécle jugé par la Foi; ou des 
Meeurs, de la Morale, et de la Re- 
ligion. Par P.F.D. Paris: 8vo. 


Tuis is a singular performance. It 
contains some fine writing, and many 
just and energetic remarks upon the 
extreme depravity of the age, as ex- 
emplified in the morals and manners 
of the French capital. The writer is 
a staunch Romanist; and we do not 
hold with the propriety of setting up 
the dogmas of a corrupt Church in 
witness against the vices of a corrupt 
age; but the indignant tone of repro- 
bation in which he speaks of the 
shameless disregard of the marriage 
contract, in the moral department of 
his work, bespeaks a religious and a 
virtuous man. Of the latter portion 
of the book, which treats of the doc- 
trines of the Church, we shall say 
nothing; but the work concludes with 
a chapter on the Apocalypse, which 
gives a novel and not unamusing 
interpretation of the prophecies which 
are yet unfulfilled. By the mystic 
Babylon we are told that Paris is un- 
doubtedly typified; and that a terrific 
deluge is on the eve of swallowing up 
that sink of iniquity, with all its un- 
hallowed magnificence and vicious 
enormities. 


Vie de Martin Luther. 
HosE. Traduite de 
Strasbourg: 8vo. 


Par Lepper- 
l’ Allemand. 


We have not seen the original of this 
Life of the German Reformer; but 
we think that it is of sufficient interest 
to warrant a notice of the translation. 
Extracted in great measure from 
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documents which Luther himself has 
left behind him, it is justly regarded 
by the translator as the best reply 
that can be offered to the calumnies 
which the enemies of Protestantism 
are in the habit of raising against the 
man, who dared to oppose the errors 
and defy the thunders of the Papal 
See. 
Condensed Discourses ; or Pulpit Helps. 
ByA Minister. London: J. Hod- 
son. Pp. viii. 290. 


Nerruer the style of the composition, 
nor the manner in which the subject is 
treated, pleases us. The discourses are 
of that peculiar class se/f-called evan- 
gelical; but which are too often the 
offspring of an ill-regulated mind. We 
are quite sure no sober Divine of our 
Church would preach them. 


Sermons preached in St. George's 
Chapel, Albemarle-street ; to which 
is added, An Essay on the Prophe- 
cies relative to Christ. By the Rev. 
Witiiam Wess Etuis, M.A., Mi- 
nister of the Chapel. London: 
Rivingtons; Hatehard. Pp. xii. 
328. 


A urcaty valuable book; of which 
the Essay is by no means the least im- 
portant part ; illustrating, as it does, in 
a clear and convincing manner, many 
parts of the Sermons; and especially 
referring to the miracles and preach- 
ing of our blessed Lord, as the most 
incontrovertible proofs of his mission. 


A Commentary on the Act for the 
Commutation of Tithes in England 
and Wales. By the Rev.G. Hucues, 
Vicar of Helversgate and of Moul- 
ton in Norfolk. London: Riving- 
tons. 1838. Pp. 134. 


Mr. Hucues says, “ A principal ob- 
ject with me throughout these pages 
has been to persuade you, my clerical 
brethren, even at the eleventh hour, 
not to be in a hurry to enter into 
‘voluntary agreements.’ ”’ To those 
beneficed Clergymen who are inter- 
ested in the question we cordially re- 
commend this pamphlet. The writer 
denounces strongly the whole Act, as 
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a measure of Whig- Radical spoliation ; 
and shows that the Clergy will not only 
escape the sin of sacrilege by avoiding 
any countenance to the measure which 
would be implied in a “ voluntary 
agreement,” but that their interests 
will be better consulted by not doing 
so. It is well worthy of consideration 
to all concerned in the new law. 


Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By 
the late Rev. Ricuarp Moxon, Cu- 
rate of Ilkeston, Derbyshire. With 
a brief Memoir and Portrait. Edited 
by the Rev. Joun Dare Wawn. 
London: Hamilton and Co. Not- 
tingham: Dearden. Pp. xxxi. 265, 


Sounp and valuable doctrine, caleu- 

lated to become at once the guide and 

comfort of all who read. The Memoir 

of Mr. Moxon is at once modest and 

— a rare occurrence in this 
iographical age. 


Reflections on the Office and Duties of 
the Clergy. A Sermon preached at 
the Visitation of the Bishop of Win- 
chester. By the Rev. R. Trirron, 
Rector of Morden, Surrey. Lou- 
don: Rivingtons. 1837. 

Mr. Tritton, who is also a Rural 

Dean, has here given a most practical 

Visitation Sermon; one which, avoid- 

ing all controverted topics, dwells forci- 

bly on the high responsibilities of the 
ministerial office. 


Considerations on the Vital Principle; 
with a Description of Mr. Crosse’s 
Experiments. By Joun Murray, 
F.S.A. London: Wilson. 1838, 


Mr. Crosse, who by his singular dis- 
coveries in electricity has gained a 
name of no mean celebrity, is here 
rather severely handled. By a collec- 
tion of well authenticated facts, as to 
the length of time after which seeds 
have germinated and plants lived, and 
as to the remarkable circumstances of 
heat, Mr. Murray combats the too pre- 
cipitate conclusions, whereby some 
supposed that a continued stream of 
electricity might call insects into exist- 
ence without the agency of generation, 
or of an intelligent Creator. 
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A SERMON 
FOR THE SIXTERNTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Luke vii. 12. 

Now when he came nigh to the gate of the city, behold, there was a dead 
man carried out, the only son of his mother, and she was a widow ; and 
much people of the city was with her. 

Tuere is not a miracle perfo:med by our Lord which comes more home 

to our heart, or is better calculated to interest our feelings, than that 

recorded by the Evangelist in the chapter from which the text is taken. 

The loss of a beloved child, under any circumstances, is a heart-rending 

affliction to a tender mother. The bond of union between the parent 

and its offspring is too strong to be dissolved without much violence. 

The helpless state of an infant, when first it enters into this world of 

sorrow, dependent for all its comforts, nay, for its very existence, on a 

mother’s care, draws close that bond, which is daily strengthened as the 

child advances from infancy to youth, and from youth to manhood ; 
promising, by his attainments and virtues, to reward all the fond cares 
and parental kindness bestowed upon him in his earliest days. To lose 

a child at such a period is an afiliction indeed; and this severe loss the 

poor mother mentioned in the text had to deplore. Deep as was the 

wound her maternal feelings had sustained, there were circumstances 
in her case which rendered it still deeper; for this young man was the 
only son of his mother. No remaining child was left to mitigate her 
sorrow, or to supply, by endearments and dutiful attentions, the place of 
him she had so fondly loved, and whose cold remains she was now 
attending to their last sad home—the grave. The sole object of all her 
hopes, of all her fond solicitude, torn from her for ever—herself no 
longer a mother, or mother only tu the dead. Severe as was the trial to 
which she was exposed, it had another aggravation, which St. Luke 
places the last in the melancholy catalogue: “ she was a widow.” 

Friendless and solitary, for her no human consolation appeared remain- 

ing. Every thing she held dear on earth had been taken from her; and 

by mortal eyes she was probably viewed as one on whom the wrath of 

Heaven was poured in tenfold vengeance. Her accumulated sorrows had 

evidently excited a general sympathy ; for we read that “ much people 

of the city was with her.” Many of her neighbours, doubtless, had 
assembled upon this melancholy occasion, to testify their commisera- 
tion, to pay the last tribute of respect to her lost son, and to mingle 
their kind but unavailing sorrow, with her own. But among those 
crowds there was One, who, to the tenderest feelings of pity, added 
infinite power to relieve the wretched sufferer, and to restore to her 
widowed arms her lost, her much-loved son. One who, though disre- 
garded by the multitude, while walking amidst them under the character 
of the meek and lowly Jesus, could, whenever occasion required, resume 
his divinity and exert his omnipotence. One who, being himself “ the 
resurrection and the life,” possessed such almighty control, as to make 
even death itself release the victim which it had already seized within its 
icy grasp. ‘‘ The Lord saw her, and had compassion en her.” Ever 
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alive to the kindest emotions of benevolence, he could not see the 
mourning mother’s woe unmoved. Addressing himself to her in accents 
of kindness, he bade her dry her tears, and cease from her lamenta- 
tions : “ Weep not,” said he ; and turning to the bier in all the majesty 
of the Godhead, he uttered these emphatic and most authoritative words, 
** Young man, I say unto thee, Arise !” and scarcely had they passed his 
sacred lips, when the lifeless body was re-animated, “and he that 
was dead sat up, and began to speak ; and he delivered him unto his 
mother.” 

This surprising event, so convincing of our Lord’s divine mission, and 
so pathetically related by St. Luke, naturally suggests two reflections, 
or rather two questions, in considering or answering which, we shall, I 
hope, derive advantage and improvement. First, ‘Why does our God, a 
God of mercy and love, allow his servants to be driven to such a state 
of extreme suffering as was the case with the widow of Nain? Secondly, 
Why was it necessary to work a miracle for the restoration of her son, 
who might have been healed of his disease before it had assumed a 
mortal character? ‘To such queries as these I might reply, that it is not 
for erring mortals to arraign the counsels of Omnipotence ; or for the 
creatures who were by his goodness formed out of nothing, to call in 
question the motives by which their great Creator chooses to govern 
them. Yet, I trust we shall not be guilty of presumption, if we ven- 
ture to examine whether we may not, even with our finite and imperfect 
faculties, discover in the narrative before us, fresh cause to adore the 
goodness and wisdom of God, even in his very chastisements. 

Man was created in the image of God, innocent, happy, and immortal ; 
but, alas! he soon by transgression fell from this state of bliss, lost the 
image of his Maker, and entailed sin, misery, and death upon his whole 
posterity. Sunk in corruption, and exposed to the tempter from with- 
out, as well as to temptations from within, the wretched descendants of 
Adam had been lost in irremediable woe, had not the mercy of God 
devised the stupendous scheme of redemption; and had not Christ, the 
paschal Lamb, been offered up a willing sacrifice for all the sins of a 
guilty world. This alone restored us to the Divine favour, and opened 
a door to that state of perfect happiness in another world, which we have, 
through sin, all of us forfeited in this. Still there are, and must be, 
certain conditions to be performed on our part, certain dispositions and 
qualifications, to render us fit objects of the Divine mercy: and these 
are faith and repentance. Faith, lively and operative, prompting us to 
believe all which God has revealed, and to do all that he has com- 
manded ; repentance, which evinces itself by deep humility, and un- 
feigned sorrow for our sins, and a sincere determination to forsake 
them. A very little reflection will convince us that a state of continued 
prosperity is unfavourable to the growth of these essential qualities in 
the human heart. By nature proud and selfish, we need the wholesome 
correctives of our heavenly Father, to make us sensible of our unwor- 
thiness, and to teach us our dependency upon his bounty alone. “ Be- 
fore I was afflicted,” says the sweet Psalmist of Israel, ‘‘ I went astray ; 
but now have I kept thy word.” The blow which appears so terrible 
as nearly to crush us into utter annihilation, is frequently a blow of the 
most tender mercy. If there be a state which calls for our immediate 
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pity, it is that of the person who is suffered to go on from sin to sin, in 
an uninterrupted career of prosperous wickedness, until death surprise 
him unprepared, and he is hurried away to his final account, with all 
his imperfections rising in dreadful array against him. What would 
we not do, what would we not endure here, rather than be placed in 
this awful predicament hereafter! ‘‘O Lord, correct us, but with judg- 
ment; not in thine anger, lest thou bring us to nothing.” The widow's 
heart, perhaps, had been too fondly wedded to this world, and its 
fleeting possessions, unmindful of that great Being, to whom her best 
and most ardent affections should have been devoted. If so, the 
repeated chastisements which she received were the chastisements of 
divine mercy; calculated to ‘ bring back her soul from the pit, and to 
enlighten her with the light of the living.” And they seem to have 
produced the desired effect. The great trials to which she had been 
subjected had apparently purified her heart, and taught her the vanity 
and insignificance of all worldly objects. She had been gradually 
bereaved of all she loved upon earth, yet we read not of one impious 
murmur uttered by her, of a single word or action, which did not imply 
the most profound resignation to the Divine will. She wept indeed over 
the remains of her last treasure, but hers were the tears of affection, not 
of impatience; and this it was which probably called forth the immediate 
compassion of our Lord. She was patient, although heart-broken ; sub- 
missive, although chastened ; she was therefore destined to see how good 
and gracious her God would be to his faithful servants; and she was 
highly favoured in the opportunity thus afforded her, of witnessing with 
her own eyes a surprising instance of his almighty power. 

Secondly, we proposed to consider, why it was necessary that a 
miracle should be wrought for the restoration of her son, who might 
have been healed of his disease, before it had assumed a mortal charac- 
ter. And here we may observe, that miracles are the seal of a divine 
mission, and that consequently the exercise of so striking an one at 
Nain, where much people and many of our Saviour’s disciples were 
present, must have been, as it actually proved to be, a most irresistible 
proof of the divinity of our blessed Saviour. The miracle performed 
upon the young man was so convincing a demonstration of the divine 
commission with which our Saviour was invested, so strongly were the 
works of God made manifest in it, that it appeared evident to all those 
who had accompanied his dead body (now thus astonishingly restored 
to life), that the Christ, the Messiah, was indeed come among them; 
*‘ and they glorified God, saying, that a great prophet is risen up among 
us, and that God hath visited his people. And this rumour of him 
went forth throughout all Judea, and throughout all the region round 
about.” 

If we further contemplate the nature of the miracle now under con- 
sideration, we can conceive nothing more indicative of superhuman and 
almighty power. The restoration of the dead to life is a work infinitely 
beyond the compass of a mortal agent. Nothing but that omnipotence 
which first breathed into our nostrils the breath of life, can rekindle the 
living principle when once extinguished. Here then was an evidence 
of our Redeemer’s divinity, which nought but wilful blindness or obsti- 
nate prejudice could gainsay or resist. How must it have confirmed 
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the faith of the wavering disciples, and carried a conviction to the heart 
of all, that the Being who thus controlled the issues of life and death, 
was indeed the Christ, the Son of God. If then this miracle was cal- 
eulated to advanee the kingdom of God, and establish the gospel of 
Christ, let us with humility and devout admiration adore the Divine 
condescension and goodness, in employing an instrument so humble as 
the widow’s son, for the accomplishment of so high a purpose, and in 
converting mankind from the error of unbelief, not by the tremendous 
sign of calling down fire from heaven to destroy them, but by the still 
sail voice of mercy, by deeds of benevolence, and miracles of love. 

Before I conclude, let me draw two practical inferences from the 
narrative before us. 

To those who have been accustomed to regard the misfortunes and 
sorrows of life, either as the effects of chance, or as proofs that they are 
no longer the objects of God’s merciful protection, to such I would 
suggest, that they have hitherto been labouring under erroneous notions 
of the nature of God’s providence. If the poor widow was so far 
chastened and corrected by her troubles, as to be deemed worthy of 
being again entrusted with her lost treasure, and of becoming the mean, 
whereby her Saviour deigned to display his almighty power, surely the 
follower of the cross will glory in his tribulations, and bless God, not 
only for the apparent good, but for the apparent evils which befal him. 
A state of suffering, it is true, can never be agreeable to human nature; 
but let the true believer once be convinced that it is in any way condu- 
cive to the glory of God, or the benefit of his own soul, he will submit 
cheerfully to the dispensations of Heaven, and look for his reward here- 
after in another and a better world. Nor will he be left unassisted here ; 
the Lord will have compassion upon him, as he had upon the widow 
of Nain, and will restore light and life eternal even unto him, who was 
once dead in trespasses and sins. Though the path of his earthly pil- 
grimage be strewed with the briers and thorns of adversity, a hand 
unseen shall guide his way and smooth his difficulties; and he, who by 
patient endurance of evil, and a steady course of piety, has endeavoured 
to promote the glory of God, will be rewarded in heaven to all eternity. 

The other inference which I would derive from the subject now 
under consideration, is the indispensable obligation which binds us all, 
as disciples of Christ, to commiserate, and as far as we are able, to 
relieve the necessities of those in distress. There was scarcely a mira- 
ele performed by our Lord, which was not an instance of mercy and 
compassion. His whole life on earth was passed in doing good, both 
to the souls and bodies of men. He wept with the sorrowing sisters at 
the tomb of Lazarus; he pitied and relieved the afflicted widow. Now 
the faithful servant of Christ must strive in all respects to be like his 
Master. He cannot indeed imitate him in those miraculous demonstra- 
tions of benevolence, in which he healed the sick, and raised the dead 
to life; but in showing kindness to the distressed, in administering to 
the uttermost of his power to the wants of the needy, he can and must 
resemble him. ‘ By this,” says our Redeemer, “ shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” Think not 
then that your lives may be whiled away in frivolity and inactivity, 
far less in sin and guilty pleasure. The spiritual and temporal wants 
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of your brethren have a claim upon your attention, and wretched, 
beyond description wretched, will be the fate of those who turn a deaf 
ear to such claimants. Tremble at the awful doom which our Saviour 
has declared shall be denounced against such at the day of judgment. 
“Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” E. D. 
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PHYSICA SACRA.—No. IV. 


THE MICE OF THE PHILISTINES, 
, 

“Then said they, What shall be the trespass-offering which we shall return to him ? 
They answered, Five golden emerods, and five golden mice, according to the number 
of the lords of the Philistines; for one plague was on you all, and on your lords. 
Wherefore, ye shall make images of your emerods, and images of your mice, that 
mar the land; and ye shall give glory unto the God of Israel: peradventure he 
will lighten his hand from off you, and from off your gods, and from off your 
land.””"—1 Sam, vi. 4, 5. 


Tuere is no direct or positive account given in this, or in any other 
passage of the Bible, of the plague which, in this instance, happened 
to the Philistines, All that can be gathered respecting it is incidental, 
but that little is suflicient to furnish a testimony to the truth of the 
Bible ; and it is to establish this testimony that we now come to 
consider the circumstance alluded to.* 

The country of the Philistines was bounded by the Mediterranean 
on the west, and by the wilderness of Judea, and the volcanic region 
of the Dead Sea, upon the east, and consisted of five principalities, 
whose capitals were the cities of Ashdod, Gaza, Askelon, Gath, and 
Ekron, (see 1 Sam. vi. 17, 18, and Zech. ix. 5, 6;) containing, 
besides, other towns, (2 Chron. xxvi. 6,) as Jabneh, Gerar, &c., and 
villages. 

These people were idolaters, who worshipped, amongst other idols, 
at the time in question, Dagon, whose temple was at Ashdod, the Ceres 
of the Greeks, as I shall attempt to prove in the note below, and 
afterwards Apollo, whose temple was at Askelon. Baalzebub, the God 
of Ekron,t was also another of their deities. It was to the oracle of 
this latter deity that Ahaziah sent to inquire respecting his recovery 
from his sickness, (2 Kings i. 2,) which makes it clear that Baalzebub, 
(lord of flies,) was one who was supposed to have power over diseases. 
There would, it therefore seems, be some ground to conclude, that 
the reading of BeedZeovj3, in Matt. xii. 24, and Luke xi. 15, is not 
incorrect ; for it was a cure performed by our blessed Lord upon a 





* | am of course aware, that in one or two passages in certain MSS. words have 
been incorporated apparently from the marginal glosses, stating distinctly that mice 
were poured forth from the earth; but as in the Hebrew and Greek texts these 
words are not found, I conclude that they are spurious. (See Poole’s Synopsis.) 

+ See Joshua xiii. 3, Gen. xx. 2, xxv. 1. 

~# Kings i 2, 6, 16. 
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possessed person, who was both blind and dumb, which led to the 
remark of the Pharisees; and if this reading be admitted, there is a 
manifest agreement between the allusion to Beelzebub by the Scribes 
and Pharisees, and the conduct of Ahaziah.* 





* Though not necessarily involved in the particular object of these scriptural 
illustrations, yet it may be useful to trace, where it can be done, the general con- 
nexion between the notions of the heathen and the statements of Scripture; and the 
consequences of those notions as shown by their practices. A very curious instance 
of a coincidence of the kind occurs in the History of Diseases, by Pliny, (Nat. Hist. 
lib. xxix. 6.) He says that the “ ashes of the heads and tails of mice, and especially 
of field-mice, were good for the recovery of sight ; and the cure of alopecia (a falling 
of the hair) was sometimes effected by the powder of mice. “ Alopecias cinis é 
murium capitibus caudisque et totius muris emendat: praecipué si veneficio acciderit 
hee injuria.” ‘* Murium capitum caudarumque cinere ex melle inunctis claritatem 
visus restitui dicunt, multoque magis gliris aut muris sylvestris cinere,”’ &c. For the 
former complaint, “ powder of flies was also recommended: and Pliny says once 
when a bull was sacrificed at the Olympic Games to the god Myiodes, clouds of flies 
left the country. Now Beelzebub was so called, it is said, because so many flies 
attended the sacrifices in his honour ; and Pausanias alludes to the sacrifices offered 
by the early Greeks to Hercules as Zeis "Awéuvws, the fly-banishing Jove, Is there 
no connexion here between the Philistine and Greek superstitions? and since Apollo 
was called SulvOevs because he destroyed mice, is there not a reason why the magi 
employed mice and flies, in the cure of diseases, when the above connexion is 
considered? There must be some reference to the Scripture history in the fable 
about mice, told by Elian; and the histories of Apollo and Hercules are connected 
by their adventures. That Samson was the Hercules of the Greeks there can be 


little doubt, and his adventures took place in the country of the Philistines, (the 
worshippers of Baalzebub,) in allusion to one of which, viz. that mentioned in 
Judges xv. 4, 5, Ovid has some lines in his Fasti, (iv. 681—712,) where he 
mentions the custom at Rome of turning foxes tied together into the Circus, with 


firebrands at their tails. The disease prescribed for with the powder of mice, was 
called Alopecia, because it was common to foxes. Apollo, the author of medicine, 
might therefore prescribe powder of mice, which he destroyed, and which were a 
Philistine pest, to cure a complaint common to foxes, which, like mice, abound in 
the country, and are celebrated in the history of the Philistines, from the traditions 
of whom the Greeks and Romans, no doubt, imported a certain share of those super- 
stitions which they borrowed from all nations to make up their own Pantheism. 
Clemens Alexandrinus (Cohortatio ad Gentes, 2,) says after Ptolemy, that the mice 
of that country (called culvéous,) were worshipped by the people of the Troad, because 
they gnawed asunder the bow-strings of their enemies; and thence the name of 
Smintheus was given to Apollo; and after Heraclides, (De Adificatione Templorum 
Acarnania) he says, that on the promontory of Actium, where stood the temple of 
Apollo Actius, before the other sacred rites were performed, an o« was sacrificed 
to the flies. There is an evident connexion between all these circumstances; and 
since Apollo had a temple at Askelon, in Philistia, and oracles elsewhere, and 
Ahaziah consulted the oracle of Baal-zebub (the god of flies,) and Apollo and Baal- 
zebub were supposed to have power over diseases, and Baal, or Bel, when uncom- 
pounded, signifies the same as Apollo, it is very clear that Apollo and Baalzebub 
were, if not the same deity, representatives of a similar power. The god Bel, or 
Belinus of the Kelts, to whom a bull was a title of fame, is, according to various authors, 
identical with Apollo. Czsar (De Bello Gallico, vi. 15,) says, “the Druids believed 
him to be the expeller of diseases ;"’ and Ausonius, writing to Attius Patteva the 
father, says— 
“Tu Bajocassis stirpe Druidarum satus, 
Si fama non fallit fidem, 
Beleni sacratum ducis e templo genus; 
Et inde vobis nomina: 
Tibi Patera ; sic ministros nuncupant 
Apollinaris mystici, 
Fratri patrique nomen a Phabo ditum 
Natogue de Delphis tuo.’”’ Conmem Prof. iv. 7—14. 
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In consequence of the idolatries of the Philistines, the children of 
Israel made war upon them; and being unable to obtain a victory, 
thev had recourse to the ark of God,—sending for it from Shiloh, 
under the impression that it would secure to them a victory. But it 





The word Patere signified the priests of the British Apollo, from pater, to interpret 
oracles. We know also that the Keltic superstitions are nearly allied to those that 
obtained in ancient Phenicia, and the adjoining countries. (See on the character, Xc. 
of Beli, Davies’ Mythology and Rites of the British Druids, and also Sammes’ 
Britannia Antiqua Illustrata.) Connected with this allusion, it may be remarked, 
that since Ceres, with nearly the attributes of Venus, was also worshipped in ancient 
Britain, and other Keltic nations, she may be supposed to have been worshipped 
similarly in the Phenician countries ; and thence it may be concluded, that the other 
Philistine god, Dagon, concerning which there is so much doubt, was nothing but a 
visible representation of the supposed deity who presided over the fruits of the land, 
worshipped by a people who principally lived by the produce of the sea. Now Dagon 
is rendered in Greek S(rwv, frumentarius, (and in the Hebrew Dagon signifies’corn ;) 
and Josephus says Dagon is the same as Dercete ; and Philo says further, that Dagon 
is Jupiter frumentarius. That Dagon might be represented as a mermaid, as several 
writers have contended, is (see Poole’s Synopsis, in loco) not contradicted by the 
Scriptures, since there is no mention of feet made therein; and Lucian (De Syria 
Dea) says, that the Phenician Venus had sometimes the form imagined by Horace, 
Desinit in piscem, mulier famosa superné, though he adds 7 8¢ év 7H ipf woAG, Taca 
yw eer: ; whilst Diodorus says the Syrians would not eat fish because they worshipped 
them. But this, says Lucian, proves nothing,—the Egyptians did the same without 
regard to Dercete. Curiously agreeing with this, however, is the remarkable fact, 
that Ceridwen, the Druidical Ceres, was represented amongst other things as a sow, 
a hen, a horse, and a ship, a sacred ship called Llan, “a sanctuary or temple;”’ and Mr. 
Bryant considers her to be the “ genius of the ark,’ and connected with the history 
of the ark (of Noah) through the, agrarian similitude of a hen. Now on an ancient 
British coin, figured by Camden, there is a horse and the inscription Orcet1,—the 
(Or) sanctuary of (Ceti) Ceres! On another coin there is a female head, inscribed 
Direte, Direit being’a title of Ceti, who is introduced in the poem of Aneurin, 
called Gwarchan Cynvelyn, “ The Talisman of Cunobeline,” as taking the form of a 
horse. 1s it then unlikely that the Dercete of the Phenicians may be the Direte or 
Ceti of the ancient British,—who is Ceres,—and therefore that the whole of the diffi- 
culties regarding Dagon may be thus easily resolved? Allowing this, and supposing 
of course that the worship of Dagon had reference to the arkite superstitions, how 
admirably does the Scripture account of the destruction of the idol representing the 
genius of the Noachian ark, the moment the * ark of the covenant” was placed beside 
it, point to those great doctrines elsewhere declared and symbolized by the religion of 
the Israelites! That the Philistines regarded the “ ark of God” in as sacred a light 
as they did the ark of Noah, has been conjectured by Mr. Faber, (Mysteries of the 
Cabiri, i.218). He quotes Tacitus, in his account of the ancient Germans, who 
speaks of a car of their goddess drawn by heifers, and that the car was sacred, to be 
touched only by the priest, (Germania, 40 ;) a custom mentioned by Sanchoniatho of 
his own people, and mentioned also of the “ ark of God” in the chapter before us, 
(ver. 7.) Owen,(in his Welch Dictionary, voc. Banang,) says there is a piece of music 
still known to a few, in which the Jowing of the sacred oxen is imitated in drawing the 
Avance from the sacred lake. The Avanc appears to symbolize the ark. Pomponius 
Mela (iii. 8,) speaks also of the Gallicenw, priestesses of a Gaulish deity (un- 
doubtedly of Ceti or Ceridwen, Ceres,) who had the power of curing ailments reckoned 
by others beyond the reach of medicine ; quick at discerning and able to foretel what is 
to come, and accessible especially to sailors, which agrees remarkably with what we are 
told of Ahaziah sending to Baalzebub (Apollo) in his sickness: a proof that the 
Ekronite deity was similar to the Druidical one. Mr. Bryant, (to whose works as 
well as to those of Mr. Faber, Davies, Poole, Bryant, Calmet, &c. the reader is 
referred,) says Dagon (Analysis 2. 300) is a representative of Said-on, which. as Mr. 
Davies remarks (Mythology, p. 197) comes near to the Keltic Saidi, the British 
Saturn, though Mr. B. says én, Sidee, was a legitimate title of Ceres. The esta- 
blishment of this fact must plead for the necessity of a few further observations. 
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pleased the Lord, who was angry with Eli and his house, for their dis- 
regard of the spiritual service which they owed, and the sins of Hophni 
and Phinehas, the sons of Eli, to suffer Israel to fall before their 
enemies; and to disappoint the expectations of aid in their trans- 





The goddess alluded to by Tacitus was Hertha, Terra Mater, or Astagood, (Astarte,) 
the Cetis of the Thracians, (the Ceti of the Druids,) to whom a hog was offered in 
sacrifice : 

“ Tellurem porco.””—HoRrat. ad August. 


This is another link in the chain, for the sun was sacred to Ceres, not only on ac- 
count of its prolifieness, but also because her nose ploughs the ground (De Gebelin. 
Monde Primitif. iv. 579); and the boar was a symbol used by the Estyi, in the 
worship of the Mater Deorum,and one of the incarnations of the Hindoo Vishnu (see 
Mysteries of the Cabiri, i. 220); it was also, as shown by Davies, (Mythology, 426 
—432,) connected with the sacred ark of Ceti, or, under an allegorical form, it gives 
the history of the arrival of a Phenician ship in Cornwall. 

The story Ovid tells about the foxes is also connected with Ceres, for the destruc- 
tion of the foxes at Rome took place from the 15th to the 19th April, the period of 
the Cerealia, &c. Bochart and Bryant, (see Observations upon some Passages of 
Scripture, &c., by Jacob Bryant, p. 153,) both suggest that the legend could not 
have an Italian origin, and that it is difficult to conceive how it got to Rome, if it 
came from Palestine, and the custom prevailed in several parts. But if, as I believe, 
Hercules is the Scripture Samson, there is no reason to doubt that his fame went 
abroad correctly in this, as in other respects ; moreover Ovid expressly says— 


* Factum abiit : monumenta manent.’’—(709). 


This story, therefore, strengthens the universality of the worship of Ceres in Phi- 
listia. But Bryant, in another place, quotes Pliny respecting Joppa, which was but 
a little to the north of Philistia, who says, ‘Colitur illic fabulosa Ceto,” (Derceto,) 
(Nat. Hist. v. 13), which he endeavours to show was Venus, the same as the mother of 
the gods (Hertha), under the character of a fish ; or, according to Diodorus, as a mer- 
maid at Askelon and Ashdod, the Dercete in question, whence Dagon, from Dag, a 
fish. The other name of the idol Atargatis, he says, has a similar origin—Atar-ceto, 
(Venus Piscis), and was found in the worship of that deity at a place mentioned in 
2 Maccab. xii. 26. Now Atar is the Phenician name of Assyria, and it was from 
Assyria the superstition came. Besides Dagon was worshipped generally in Phi- 
listia. (See Joshua xv. 41, and xix. 27.) “The Magna Mater,” says Dr. E. D. 
Clarke, (Testimonies respecting the Ceres of Eleusis, p. 18), “ was Isis, Luna, Juno, 
Vesta, Ceres, Proserpine, Minerva or Diana, according as their respective rites and 
appellations suited the customs and the language of the countries in which they were 
worshipped.” The Dagon of Philistia may now, I think, be added as another form 
of Ceres, with the attributes of Venus, representing the gods of the antient Britons 
and other Keltic people under every distinction, pointed out by Dr. Clarke; for 
Strabo tells us (lib. iv.) “Ceres and Proserpine are worshipped in an island near Bri- 
tain ;’’ and the Moon (whose figure is on ancient British coins) was an emblem of 
Ceridwen, and was worshipped conjointly with the ark: and thus, under the images 
of Baalzebub and Dagon, &c. were the sun and the moon, as well as the earth, por- 
trayed as objects of divine worship, and therefore opposed to the very principle of the 
Divine law, the acknowledgment of Him who “‘ in the beginning created the heaven 
and the earth.” (Judges ii. 11—13.) 

Mr. Faber has deduced the conclusion, that Noah was worshipped in conjunction 
with the sun, and the ark in conjunction with the moon; and according to Mr. 
Taylor, Dagon is Dag Ann, or Dag Nau, the fish of Noah; and we have the testi- 
mony of Porphyry, Anaxagoras, and other heathens, that the names of the heathen 
gods and goddesses are but different designations of the same deity under various 
characters, in which Hercules, Attis, Adonis, Apollo, Ceres, &c. are included, 
ye however, the same as Ceto, or Ceti, Ceres (the goddess of corn), was brother 
to Saturn, as Ceres was sister; and Atergatis (also sister to Saturn) being another 
name for Dagon, shows, what other evidence confirms, that it was from Assyria the 
superstition came to Palestine, whence it went to the Greeks—varied according to 
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gressions, the ark itself was permitted to be taken. The Philistines 
appear to have respected the ark, not only out of fear, remembering the 
success of Israel against the Egyptians, which they attributed to the 
presence of the Deity, whom Israel worshipped (1 Sam. iv. 8,) but from 
a superstitious reverence for the ark ; for there is little doubt that they 
themselves worshipped the ark of Noah, of which their idol Dagon was 
the visible representative. (See the note below.) Whatever may have 
been their motives, whether to contemn or to honour the “ ark of God,” 
though I think it was the latter motive, they sent the ark, when taken, 
to the temple of Dagon, and placed it by the side of that idol. But “ the 
glory” of the Lord, though it was departed from Israel (iv. 21, 22,) 
was still to be manifested upon the Philistines; and it was, no doubt, 
providentially ordered, that they who had fought against Israel, in fear 
of the “mighty Gods that smote Egypt with all the plagues in the 
wilderness ” (iv. 8,) should fear still further through the effects of that 
victory which they had gained, in feeling the plagues upon themselves. 

The ark of God was no sooner placed in the temple of Dagon, than 
that idol was destroyed, by what invisible means is not declared; but 
as I surmise and shall attempt to show, by shocks of earthquake, 
judicially produced at that time, in connexion with other collateral 
phenomena, to trouble and perplex and punish the Philistines. 

Twice was Dagon thrown down in the night,—first merely dislodged, 
next broken into fragments,* (v. 3,4.) Besides this, a plague or 
pestilence fell upon the people of Ashdod,—and they were destroyed 
through all that principality, those that fell not by sickness being 
smitten with emerods. (v. 6,7.) Upon this, a council of the princes 
was held at Ashdod, and the ark was ordered to be removed to Gath, 
but no sooner had it arrived there, than the same calamities afflicted that 
city ; and “the hand of the Lord was against the city with a very 
great destruction; and he smote the men of the city, both small and 
great,” &c. ‘ Therefore they sent the ark to Ekron.” (v.8—10.) At 
Ekron, where was the idol of Baalzebub, and the oracle to which 
Ahaziah sent in his sickness, it pleased God that the destruction should 
be emphatically severe, either to condemn particularly that idol 
superstition which obtained there,+ or to show that the vengeance was 





the genius of the people—and also to the British and other Keltic nations, who 
adopted the implied belief adapted to their peculiar notions. But however varied, 
under whatever form, the superstition may be traced, through the respective mytho- 
logies, up to the worship of Noah and the ark of the deluge. (See the articles in 
Taylor’s Calmet, on Beelzebub, the Deluge, Dagon, for arguinents for and against 
the above conclusions. ) 

* There was a statue of Venus Victrix, at Cameludonum, which Venus Victrix 
was no doubt the Phenician Astarte (see Cicero Nat. Deor. 3.23); and Tacitus 
(Ann. xiv. 32) says of it, “ Nulla palam causa, delapsum Camuloduni simulacrun 
Victoriz, ac retro conversum, quasi cederet hostibus.”” The effects of the supersti- 
tions about this, the historian says, were very singular. 

+ It must be remembered, that the oracle of Jehovah was within or upon the “ ark 
of God,” so that the oracle of the “God of Ekron’’ met with an appropriate punish- 
ment. A similar remark belongs to the case of the mice. If Dagon were a Jupiter 
Srumentarius, as Philo says, the mice destroying the land were fit emblems of God’s 
wrath against that particular idolatry of the Philistines, and were equally emphatic 
upon the worship of Dagon in the one character, as the pestilence was upon it in 
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increasing in proportion to the stay of the ark in Philistia,—and 
accordingly we read that “ there was a deadly destruction throughout 
the city ;* the hand of God was very heavy there. And the men that 
died not were smitten with emerods: and the cry of the city went up to 
heaven.” (v.11, 12.) Struck by these manifest proofs of Divine 
vengeance, the Philistines called another council, and it was determined 
to send the ark back to the Israelites, with a trespass-offering ;—to wit, 
five golden emerods, according to the advice of the priesthood of 
Philistia, who, no doubt, followed herein the custom received from the 
earliest antiquity of offering votive offerings,+ (continued to this day in 
continental countries, where the Romanists{ retain the remnants of 
those superstitions which they have kept since they took them at the 
hands of heathen,) to the God who saved them from destruction, each 
golden emerod representing the offering of one of the five Philistine 
principalities ; “for Ashdod one, for Gaza one, for Askelon one,§ for 
Gath one, for Ekron one.” (vi. 17.) 

Thus far we have seen that the vengeance of God was visited upon 
the Philistines by the secret destruction at night of Dagon, and by an 
epidemic, which went from place to place slaying the people, and by an 
accompanying affliction, which fell upon small and great, as the ark 
travelled from city to city, thereby distinctly proving, that the visitation, 
though obeying, in other general respects, the laws of the natural world, 
and the observed course of epidemic complaints, was a positive infliction 
of the hand of the Lord, at a particular time, in a particular country, 
and for a particular purpose. || 





the character of an oracular god of healing. The disgusting reason given by one 
of the authors in Poole’s Synop.,— Veniebant mures terre et intestinum arro- 
debant,”—requires no further mention. 

* Philo says, the amount of deaths was 220,000. (Ant. Bib.) 

+ The Greeks called this sort of representation, reAécuata; and it is said, the 
first example was adopted from the image of the serpent Moses erected in the wil- 
derness. That, however, was of a different nature. The serpent there healed, by 
sight, the bite of a real serpent; but the offering of the mice was an acknowledg- 
ment of what they suffered from, and not a means of repairing the damage. 

} There are various examples so near as in the church of Calais, where legs and 
arms in silver are suspended around a figure of the Virgin. 

§ At Askelon, the worship of Dagon seems also to have obtained. Fish and 
pigeons were there kept consecrated to Derceto. Here we have again a reference to 
the ark of Noah; and the pigeons answer well to the dove, as represented in the 
coins of Apamea. Now Askelon is supposed to be derived from words signifying 
the seat of active heat (Ash-kel-lun). Herodotus tells us (1. 105), here was a city 
to Venus, the oldest extant. Of Venus the dove was an emblem. Again, Semiramis, 
according to Diodorus, was the daughter of Derceto, and was nourished there by doves. 
Agreeing with this, the Hindoo mythology tells us, that Sami Rama (Semiramis) 
appeared in the shape of a dove, and abode at Ase’halanosthan. The derivation of 
Sami Rama and Asc’halanosthan leads to a similar meaning with Ash-kel-lun, viz 
the abode of fire. Emblems of the Venus of Askelon were a branch, a dove, and a 
ship; so that we are by this deity again brought back, to say nothing of the conse- 
crated fish and pigeons, to the ark. (See Asiatic Researches, iv. 168, quoted in 
Taylor’s Calmet.) 

|| As it is my intention to consider other scriptural examples of a similar kind, I 
do not now dwell upon the priciple here involved, though it is one of my chief objects 
to show this, in the course of these discussions. The doctrine I have here stated is, 
I am persuaded, the correct one ; and for want of its consideration, men, on the one 
hand, have fallen into the danger of denying miraculous agency, and on the other, 
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But this was not the only visitation which befel the Philistines. The 
inhabitants of the towns had suffered by pestilence and disease, and the 
fruits of the country were also doomed to destruction. Seven months 
had the ark been in Philistia, (vi. 1,) and from the incidental allusion 
in the verses immediately under consideration, we learn that, during 
that period, the land had been overrun and desolated by mice ; and as 
the suffering occasioned by these destructive foragers, in the consumption 
of the fruits of the land, must have been severely felt by the people, 
the diviners properly suggested, that five golden mice should be added 
to the five golden emerods, in token of their affliction; for, as in the 
former case, the whole land participated, and one plague was upon the 
people and their lords. (ver. 4.) This they must have felt bitterly, for 
it was now wheat-harvest (ver. 13,) and the crops were destroyed in 
the ground; and the mournful language of advice which the priests 
and diviners used was suitable to the occasion. ‘‘ Wherefore ye shall 
make images of your emerods, and of your mice that mar the land, 
and ye shall give glory unto the God of Israel: peradventure ye mill 
lighten his hand from off you, and from off your gods, and from off your 
land.” Wherefore then do ye harden your hearts, as the Egyptians 
and Pharaoh hardened their hearts? when he had wrought wonderfully 
among them, did they not let the people go, and they departed ?” 
(ver. 5, 6.) 

I stay not to suggest anything concerning the nature or origin of such 
a trespass-offering as the Philistine priests and diviners proposed,* nor 
shall I say more than has been stated in a preceding note respecting the 
sending of the ark of God away, with a new cart and the two milch 
kine (for David did the same, 2 Sam. vi. 2—6 ;) nor doI propose more 





into the fanatical excess of denying the influence of general laws in the production of 
particular influences, The principle I contend for, as regards the employment of 
general physical agents to produce especial visitations,—in other words, the purposed 
use of natural phenomena in the ordinary course of God’s providential care and 
support of the earth, and his merciful or wrathful visitations upon its inhabitants,— 
is admitted in questions of moral character; the free agency of man, and the par- 
ticular orderings of man’s ways by Jehovah, not clashing: why then should we doubt 
or deny the same principle, when physical agencies of the natural world are 
similarly employed to work the will of the Lord? He who denies this, appears to 
me to have very contracted views of the Divine economy: and to admit that, in an 
invisible case of action upon the spirit and faculties of the mind of man, which is 
denied when made apparent to the senses by visible occurrences, is the height of 
inconsistency. The case of the Philistine plagues is more striking than that of the 
Egyptian plagues, because the agencies are more collateral, as I shall endeavour to 
show in the sequel. 

* It is recorded by lian, that at the oracular temple of Apollo in the Troad 
there was the figure of a mouse, in token of deliverance by him from a plague of 
mice; mapa t@ tplrod: Tov ’"AmdAdwvos Earnke pds, (N. A. xii. 5;) besides white 
mice kept there, and publicly fed under the altar. ‘’he living mice, like the Brah- 
min bulls and apes of India of the present day, were naturally enough the pets of 
the idolatrous priests. 

Herodotus tells a story (II. 141) of a similar kind; he says, that at Pelusium an 
immense number of mice («is dpouvpalovs) gnawed in pieces the bows, quivers, and 
shields of the Arabian army under Sennacherib, so delivering Sethos, the king of 
Egypt, who had been priest of Vulcan; and the historian adds, xa viv otros 
5 Bactreds Carne ev TG log TOD * Hpaiorou AlOivos Exwv emi THs xEipos MTN, A€ywv did 
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than a general remark on the conduct of the Philistine priests in alluding 
to the case of Pharaoh and the Egyptians. That allusion does not 
imply, any more.than the placing of the ark beside Dagon, that there 
was a scriptural knowledge of God on their part: it merely shows, 
that they attributed some superstitious idea of power ( perhaps necromantic 
power) to the ark of the God of Israel ;—that they knew the ark had 
been an object of reverence with the Israelites ;—that they believed the 
God of the Israelites dwelt therein, (just as they supposed Dagon to be 
the tutelary guardian of their own mysterious ark,*) and that they 
attributed the calamities of the Egyptians to the presence of the “‘ ark of 
God,” of which, living so near to Egypt, they could not but have heard. 
Why the neighbouring nations, who had witnessed the career of Israel, 
and had such proof of the power of God accompanying that people in 
their wanderings and final settlement in a stranger land (a circumstance 
stupendously grand in the history of colonization, ) should have remained 
idolaters, we cannot attempt to explain: we can only see and confess in 
that unhallowed conviction of truth, that, as with individuals, so with na- 
tions, and as with nations so with individuals, the mind may be brought 
into a state when, if prejudice be set aside, conversion must follow; but 
because of prejudice and the natural bias of the human heart, since the 
Fall, to acknowledge no claim beyond the necessities of the present 
moment, conversion does not take place, and the half-heathen and half- 
Jew, as well as semi-infidel and semi-christian, is well-nigh persuaded to 
be almost and altogether saved, but cannot embrace salvation because 
he wills not. The sending back of the ark with a trespass-offering, was 
merely an act of national policy; and being accomplished, the Phi- 
listines returned to Ekron, to continue their hostility ;—for we are told 
in the next chapter, (vii. 7,) that twenty years after, when, repenting of 
their crimes, an assembly of the Israelites was held for prayer at Mizpeh, 
the Philistines, (probably mistaking the nature of their meeting) 
attacked them: and it was only by the interference of the Lord, who 
assisted them by a thunder-storm,—for ‘‘the Lord thundered with a 
great thunder on that day upon the Philistines and discomfited them,” 
(vii. 10,)—that the courage of the Israelites was restored,—and the 
Philistines were pursued, conquered, and made to restore the territory 
they had before acquired, (ver.10—14.) This latter judgment of God we 
are not called on to consider, though thunder is a natural phenomenon, 
and not uncommon in the country where it occurred: and it may 
fully parallel the case of the red waters of Edom,}+ which came at the 
time of the meat-offering, exactly as the thunder came, whilst Samuel 
was offering up the burnt-offering at Mizpeh, (ver. 10; compare 
2 Kings iii. 20.) 

But the plagues of mice, in connexion with the fall of Dagon, and 
the occurrence of pestilence, I conceive, will furnish a favourable proof 
of the position I maintain, that it is from the derangements of the 
earth’s organism all these and similar phenomena arise ; and that the 





* See a former note—p. 603. 
+ See Physica Sacra, No. III. CuristraN REMEMBRANCER, Vol. xix. p. 490. 

t ‘* Putabant hunc cladem Azotiis non accidisse ex area, sed ex natura loci: v.g. 
ex infecto aere, vel ex influxu astrorum.” Theod. et Procap. (Poli Synopsis in 


1 Sam. v. 8.) 
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derangements of the earth’s organism are, though under general laws, 
that operate under similar circumstances at all times in the earth’s 
history, brought about so as to meet the special views of that provi- 
dential Creator, who still declares by his wrath as well as his mercies, 
** all the earth is mine,” (Exod. xix. 5.) It may however, be mentioned 
here, that as the mouse was dedicated to Apollo (see a passage from 
/Elian further on,) it seems appropriately chosen that mice should infest 
a country where Apollo, (Baalzebub) was honoured ; and thus, as in 
the case of the greater visitation by sickness at Ekron, the mouse was 
an instrument of punishment, fitly adapted to bring the idolatry of the 
Philistines into contempt. 

In order to simplify the illustration of the passage before us, I shall 
show, Ist, from the records of ancient and modern times, that mice have 
continually been employed as ministers of vengeance, and agents of 
destruction ; and 2dly, that the irruptions of mice generally occur 
at a time when the earth and elements are deranged; and reasoning 
from this, I shall next point out, that there is reason to conclude that 
the earth was shaken by the Lord throughout Philistia, at this time, 
in order to produce the desired effects ; justifying the conclusion by 
such arguments as may suggest themselves. 

W. B.C. 


DISSERTATION ON JOHN XX. 23, AND THE AUTHORITY OF 
CHRISTIAN MINISTERS. 


In the interpretation of Scripture, besides the knowledge of the 
ordinary acceptation of words, great regard is to be had to the pecu- 
liarities of the author’s style, the genius of the language in the country 
where he lived, and to connect and compare one scripture passage with 
the others which relate the same facts or sayings, which we call parallel 
places. To these may be joined the judgment of the ancient doctors in 
the church, who, when they lived near the apostles’ times, and do all 
agree in the sense of any text, and no reason appears why some few of 
the chief were biassed or erred, and misled the rest, it may be presumed, 
received their interpretation as a tradition from those that were best able 
to inform them. 

By these rules we have been guided in our examination of the 
meaning of the 23d verse of the 20th chapter of the Gospel of St. John, 
‘* Whose-soever sins you remit, they are remitted unto them ; and whose- 
soever sins you retain, they are retained.” And, upon mature delibera- 
tion, we consider Christ’s meaning to be only this—“ I give you, my 
apostles, authority to publish the gospel to all nations, and declare the 
terms and benefit of their repentance—faith, and remission of sins. To 
you, I say, I give this ministry of reconciliation, to gather disciples by 
baptism, to constitute a church, and instruct the members thereof in this 
and the other parts of Christianity ; and they who accept these terms, 
and submit to your ministry, to them your labour shall not be in vain ; 
they shall certainly have their sins remitted, and receive the benefit in 
full of the pardon you do proclaim; they who withstand and reject 
these offers, shall remain in their sins, and all the judgment you 
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denounce against the impenitent shall be their portion.” To make this 
sense as clear to others as it appears to us, it may be well to remark, 
what learned men generally agree in, that the Jews, when they write in 
Greek, retain the idioms of their mother tongue; so that their books in 
the Greek language were looked upon as written in another dialect of 
Greek, which they call Hellenistic, of which the Greek, or Septuagint 
translation of the Bible, is a proof. 

The Evangelists, being Jews, and illiterate men, and accustomed to 
the Greek Bible, naturally fell into this peculiar style; and studying 
to relate, as nearas possible, in the Greek tongue, what Christ spoke in 
the common language of Jerusalem, their writings, of course, betray 
many instances of this peculiar idiom. As these are very obvious to 
every attentive reader of the Gospels in Greek, so especially are they 
apparent in St. John, whose style, from the circumstances of his situa- 
tion in life, approaches least of all to the purity of true Greek. 

Several instances of this might be adduced, but the remark of that 
excellent critic and profound scholar, Grotius, supersedes the necessity 
of multiplying examples. His words are, ‘ Supra ceteros magna et in 
Johannis dictione simplicitas, et sermo Graecus quidem sed plane adum- 
bratus ex Syriaco illius seculi, hinc oratio adeo intercisa, tot copulative 
conjunctiones, tot repetitiones vocum, que per relativa, minus fre- 
quentata Hebrzis, et alia dicendi compendia vitari solent.” 

St. John’s style thus bordering on the Hebrew, we must have recourse 
to that, whenever we meet with any obscure or harsh expressions in his 
writings. And by adopting this rule, we shall have, comparatively, 
little difficulty in explaining the text before us, since it will require 
little consideration to justify our interpretation by reference to the 
Hebrew language, and that dialect which the writers of the New 
Testament follow. 

Now it is a common observation, of which every book in the Old 
Testament affords many instances, that verbs active in the Hebrew, in 
many cases, import no more than a declaration or notification of what is 
said to be done. ‘Thus a prophet is said to effect what God by his 
mouth did only make known or foretell. Ezek. xliii. 3; the prophet 
says of himself, “ When I came to destroy the city;” upon which the 
margin observes, (taking it from Jonathan’s Chaldee paraphrase,) “ when 
I came to prophesy that the city should be destroyed;” and referring to 
the time expressed, Ezek. ix. 2—7; x. 2. And when God commissions 
the prophet Jeremiah (i. 10) to be “‘over the nations, and over the 
kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, and to destroy—to build and 
to plant’’—he gives him no more authority, than to pronounce what 
God spoke concerning kingdoms and nations, to pluck up and to plant, 
(xviii. 7—10.) For it was God that hewed them by his prophets, and 
slew them by the words of his mouth. (Hos. vi. 5.) 

Thus the priest under the Law, to whom the charge of judging of every 
man’s leprosy, whether it was infectious or not, was committed, is said 
to make him clean, whom he pronounces so, (Lev. xiii. 13—17;) and to 
pollute him, whom he pronounces unclean, (Lev. xiii. 3, 44.) And in 
this case the expression is the more worthy of notice, because the 
leprosy was a type of the pollution of sin; and the actions of the priest 
under the Law, according to the early Fathers, represented, or were 
typical of, those of the priest under the Gospel. 
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The same figure of speech also was recognised in their judicial pro- 
ceedings. The Hebrew word, for the judges acquitting any person, 
signifies, he made him just, or innocent ; and for condemning any person, 
he made him wicked. Hence Absalom, (2 Sam. xv. 4,) “ Oh that I 
were made a judge in the land, that every man that has any suit or 
cause might come unto me, and / would do him justice. The Hebrew 
has it 172377); and the Septuagint literally, éuxcanwow avror, ‘I would 
make him just.’ Hence Job, in his pleading with God, whom he 
describes as contending with him by suit, (x. 2,) says, ‘‘ I will say unto 
God, 22 WA ON, do not make me wicked ;” which appears to have mis- 
led the LXX. to render it ju) pe doe/Jeiv Cidacke, ‘ teach me not to be 
wicked ;’ but the true sense is, ‘do not condemn me.’ And both these 
expressions occur in the same sense in the same sentence, Prov. xvii. 15: 
** He that makes the wicked just, and he that makes the just wicked, both 
are an abomination.” This is the verbal translation. But the LXX. 
gives us the true sense in these words, ‘ he that judges the righteous to 
be wicked, and the wicked to be righteous;’ i.e. he that absolves the 
wicked, and condemns the righteous. So that Hooker* had reason to 
say, that to bless, to justify, and absolve, are as commonly used for 
judging or declaration, as of true and real efficacy. 

Nor is this use of verbs active, for declaring or signifying, unknown 
to the New Testament writers. St. Luke, in recording the angel's 
words to Peter, (Acts x. 15,) has this expression—d 6 Ocdc¢ éxabdpice, 
ov 2) xoivov: ‘ what God has cleansed, or declared pure,’ (for there was no 
other cleansing, than God’s permission to eat such animals as he had 
forbidden under the Law,) ‘ that do not thou profane,’ or “ call common,” 
as St. Peter expounds the word, (ver. 28.) In like manner they use 
the word justify, Luke vii. 29; x. 29; xvi. 15. The publicans justified 
God, not surely by making God righteous, but by owning him to be so. 
And so St. Paul saith, “ Noah condemned the world,” (Heb. xi. 7 ;) 
imputing the event of the deluge to him, which, as a prophet, he 
foretold. 

Now, suppose that Christ had commissioned his apostles in the same 
words, addressed by God to the prophet Jeremiah, “‘ Behold, I have set 
thee over nations and kingdoms, to root out and pull down, to destroy 
and to throw down, to build and to plant,” i.e. ‘whose kingdoms you 
root out shall be rooted out, and whose kingdoms you build shall be 
built ;’ or, in the words of God to the priest, ‘* Whomsoever that has the 
plague of leprosy on him, thou shalt make clean, shall be clean; and 
whomsoever thou shalt pollute shall be polluted:” or, in the judicial 
phrase, ‘‘ whom thou makest innocent shall be innocent, and whom 
thou makest wicked shall be wicked ;” would not the Evangelist, in 
recounting these words of Christ, which he uttered in the vernacular 
tongue of Jerusalem, have used the same or like Greek words, which 
the LXX. translators adopted in the corresponding passages of the Old 
Testament? And would the Jews of their times have understood their 
Greek words in one sense, and those of the LXX. in another? Would 
they have conceived that the apostles were authorized to do and effect 





* Eccles, Pol. lib. vi. 
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what the prophets and priests were only to declare and pronounce ? 
Would they think that the apostles’ words were operative, and the 
others enunciative? No more then could they well mistake the words 
of Christ, with relation to remitting or retaining sins, recorded by 
St. John. Christ spoke them in the Syriac tongue, which admits verbs 
of doing to be interpreted by declaring. St. John writes them in Greek, 
and in accordance with the custom of other Jews when they made use 
of that language, he ascribes the same construction to Greek verbs of 
doing. The Jews of his age could not easily mistake his meaning; for 
besides this accustomed way of writing, they knew that God had pro- 
mised remission of sins under the gospel by the Messias, that through 
him was to be preached unto the world forgiveness of sins, and it 
shocked their common notions of things that any beside God should 
pretend to it. ‘ Who is this that speaketh blasphemies?” “ Who is 
this that forgiveth sins?” “ Who can forgive sins but God alone?” were 
questions at their tongues’ end, as often as Christ, whom they looked 
upon as a mere man, said any thing which they desired to strain into a 
charge of blasphemy before the magistrate, or to misrepresent him for to 
the people. 

It will not seem too low a construction of these words, to take them 
in the sense of publishing the gospel of pardon to the penitent, and 
wrath to the impenitent, if it be considered, that equally great things 
are spoken of the apostles, merely with respect of preaching the gospel, 
as are the remission or retaining of sins. For example, Can any thing 
higher be spoken of men than that they save souls—than that salvation, 
to which remission of sins is subservient, is wrought by them? And 
yet St. Paul scruples not to say this of himself and other gospel mini- 
sters (Rom. xi. 14), “that I might save some of them.” And again 
(1 Cor. ix. 22), “ I am made all things to all men, that I might by all 
means save some.” How so? How could St. Paul save them? Did 
he die for them? Was he able to sanctify, or justify, or infuse any 
habitual grace? No. But as he tells us in the same Epistle, “ By the 
GOSPEL ye are saved, if you keep in memory what I preached unto 
you.” And he repeats it to Timothy (iv. 16), “If thou take heed 
to thy doctrine, thou shalt both save thyself, and them that hear 
thee.” 

Well might he say this, to whom Christ, when he called him to the 
apostleship, spake in as ample terms (Acts xxvi. 17, 18), Behold, I 
send thee to the Gentiles, “‘ to open their eyes, and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are sanc- 
tified by faith that is in me.” All this he did by preaching the gospel, 
which was light to them that were in darkness and error, and life and 
power to recover them out of the snare of the devil, whom sin had made 
his prisoners; and peace to them that mourned for their offences, and 
carried the firmest assurance of eternal life to them that continued in 
well doing. Such is the efficacy of the gospel on many: so highly is 
their office magnified with whom the ministry thereof is entrusted. 

Still, however, greater things on the same account (if greater can be) 
are spoken of them. They are, it is true, figuratively expressed, but 
the figures import a power truly astonishing, and even God-like. 
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(2 Cor. ii. 15, 16), ‘‘ We” (speaking of the apostles) “ are unto God a 
sweet savour of Christ,in them that are saved, and in them that perish.” 
Let the success of our ministry be as it will, our labours are acceptable 
to God through Christ, as the perfumes of the sacrifices were of old. “ To 
the one we are the savour of death unto death, and to the other the 
savour of life unto life.” We are in a certain sense the dispensers of 
life and death wherever we come. We are like a mortal poison to those 
whose minds the god of this world has blinded; and like a precious 
odour, that revives the faint and lowly hearts of them that are disposed to 
eternal life. So far the characters of the ministers of the gospel are very 
glorious. But if we are anxious to know in what regard the apostle 
affirms this, the same Epistle declares, “‘ Thanks be to God, which 
always causes us to triumph in Christ, in manifesting the savour of his 
knowledge by us in every place. It is the knowledge of Christ, that 
has these two opposite qualities, according as it is received or not. 
And they who are the dispensers of this knowledge by preaching, are 
therefore called ‘‘ the savour of death unto death, and of life unto life.” 
Whoever seriously ponders these lofty epithets ascribed to the apostles, 
and that they belong to them for preaching the gospel, which alone 
produces the effects implied in those epithets, will not think it any 
diminution of authority, or of Christ’s meaning, to say, the apostles did 
remit and retain sins, by publishing and applying the promises and 
threats contained in the gospel. 

Since then the idiom of our Saviour’s language, and St. John’s version 
of it, allow this interpretation; and since there is no objection to our 
adopting this meaning; let us proceed to compare this text with the 
other Gospels, and to examine the context, in order to show that we 
ought to prefer this interpretation to any other. 

To facilitate the comprehension of the subject, it will perhaps be 
desirable to place this portion of the Gospel at once before the reader, 
and then make the necessary reflections thereupon. 


JOHN xx. 

19 Then the same day 
at evening [the day that 
Christ rose], being the 
first day of the week, when 
the doors were shut, where 
the disciples were assem- 
bled for fear of the Jews, 
came Jesus and stood in 
the midst, and saith unto 
them, Peace be unto you. 
[Salutation at meeting. } 


VOL. XX. NO. X. 


LUKE xxiv. 

83 And they rose up the 
same hour [Simon (v. 34) 
and Cleophas (v. 18), who 
went to Emmaus the da 
of Christ's somevesiien 
and returned to Jerusalem, 
and found the eleven ga- 
thered together, and them 
that were with them, 

34 Saying, The Lord is 
risen indeed.— 

36 And as they thus 
spake, Jesus himself stood 
in the midst of them, and 
saith unto them, Peace be 
unto you. 

37 But they were terri- 
fied and affrighted, and 
supposed they had seen a 
spirit. 

38 And he said unto 
them, Why are ye trou- 
bled, and why do thoughts 


4 K- 


Mark Xvi. 

14 Afterwards [Sorepor, 
the last of his appearances 
that day, for he appeared 
first to Mary Magdalen 
early the first day of the 
week (v. 9); again in 
another form unto two of 
them, as they walked and 
went into the country, viz. 
Simon and Cleophas; and 
now, in the last place] he 
appeared unto the eleven 
as they sat at meat, and 
upbraided them with their 
unbelief and hardness of 
heart, because they be- 
lieved not them which had 
seen him after he was 
risen. 
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20 And when he had 
so said, he shewed unto 
them his hands and his 
side. [Which was upbraid- 
ing them in action, as St. 
Mark and St. Luke say he 
did in words.] Then were 
his disciples glad when 
they saw the Lord. 


21 Then said Jesus to 
them again, Peace be unto 
you [salutation at parting}: 
as my Father hath sent me, 
so send I you. [Mission 
during his absence. } 

22 And when he had 
said this, he breathed on 
them, and saith unto them, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 

23 Whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted; 
and whosesoever sins ye 
retain, they are retained. 


[&aroyicuo, doubts, and 
reasonings} arise in your 
hearts ? 

39 Behold my hands 
and my feet, that it is I 
myself: handle me, and 
see, for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as you see 
me have. 

40 And when he had 
thus spoken, he shewed 
them his hands and his 
feet. 

41 And while they yet be- 
lieved not for joy, and won- 
dered, he said unto them, 
Have ye here any meat ? 
{ Supper being ended. | 

42 And they gave him 
a piece of a broiled fish, 
and of an honeycomb. 

43 And he took it, and 
did eat before them.— 

46 And [he] said unto 
them, Thus it is written, 
and thus it behoved Christ 
to suffer, and to rise from 
the dead the third day. 


47 And that repentance 
and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name, 
among all nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem. 

48 And ye are witnesses 
of these things. 

49 And, behold, I send 
the promise of my Father 
upon you; but tarry ye in 
the city of Jerusalem, until 
ye be endued with power 
from on high. 


50 And he led them out 
as far as to Bethany: and 
he lift up his hands, and 
blessed them. 

51 And it came to pass, 
while he blessed them, he 
was parted from them, and 
carried into heaven. 


(To be continued.) 


15 And he said unto 
them, Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature. 

16 He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be 
saved, but he that believeth 
not shall be damned. 


17 And these signs shall 
follow them that believe ; 
In my name they shall cast 
out devils; they shall speak 
with new tongues, &c. a 
will give you the Holy 
Ghost to inspire you with 
inward gifts, and enable you 
to do outward works, which 
you shall convey to the 
first believers im every 
country. } 

19 So then after the 
Lord had spoken unto 
them, he was received up 
into heaven, and sat on 
the right hand of God. , 





On Preaching from the Apocrypha. 


ON PREACHING FROM THE APOCRYPHA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Sir,—lIn your last, or rather your first number,—which, I am happy 
to see, exhibits the buoyancy of youth combined with the maturity of 
age,—you request a reply to two questions; to which, though you will 
doubtless have many (and some better) answers, yet I trouble you with 
mine, which I have written for my own information. Should you smile 
at this, I beg to remind you that some of the best works in our language 
have been composed for no better reason. A man seldom takes the 
trouble to record what he knows thoroughly: curiosity is a stimulant 
for the writer as well as the reader. ‘‘ Do you know any thing about 
the subject concerning which you inquire?” said Dr. Robertson to a 
clever young friend. ‘ Nothing at all,” was the reply. ‘Then write 
a pamphlet upon it,” said the historian. 

Your questions are these :—‘ Is it improper or incorrect to preach on 
the Apocrypha?” and, “Is there any canon, or other legitimate autho- 
rity, which prohibits preaching without a text?” And first of the first. 

There is a little ambiguity in the wording of the question; though I 
apprehend the meaning of the inquiry to be (judging especially from 
the question which follows, the two being closely connected in the mind 
of the inquirer), is it uncanonical to take a passage out of the Apocrypha 
as a text fora sermon? Otherwise, there can be no doubt that it is not 
only justifiable, but a duty, to preach on the Apocrypha, to show its 
precise value in the eyes of the Church of England, and the false esti- 
mate in which it is held by the Church of Rome. That part of the Sixth 
Article which refers to “‘ the names and number of the Canonical Books,” 
should never be overlooked by the “liturgical preacher.” It involves 
a doctrine of essential difference between the Catholic Church and a 
corrupted branch of it, and should be placed before our people in a distinct 
and correct point of view. But if the question refers, as I doubt not it 
does, to the propriety of taking a passage from the Apocrypha as a 
text, I think the answer is evident,—that it should not be sotaken. A 
text is a starting-point in a sermon; it involves a truth, either obvious 
or implied, against which it is supposed that nothing can be alleged ; 
it is common ground between the teacher and the taught, about which 
there can be no difference of opinion; it is the first part of a syllogism, 
concerning which, cadit questio. If, then, the text selected be in itself 
undeniable, yet, since the source from which it is derived is open to 
debate, it is at least useless to lay the foundation of our teaching upon 
that which “ the Church does not apply to establish any doctrine.” All 
your readers will recollect Hooker’s discussion with Cartwright, on the 
propriety of reading portions of the Apocrypha in the Church (Book V. 
Sect. 20). He defends it cautiously, though with his usual success ; 
but he guards strictly against the possibility of the people mistaking it 
for canonical scripture. ‘ Wherefore,” saith he, “ albeit for the people’s 
more plain instruction (as the ancient use hath been) we read in our 
churches certain books, besides the Scripture, yet as the Scripture we 
read them not. All men know our professed opinion touching the dif- 
ference whereby we sever them from the Scripture. And if any where 
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it be suspected that some one or other will happily mistake a thing so 
manifest in every man’s eye, there is no let, but that as often as those 
books are read, and need so requireth, the style of their difference may 
expressly be mentioned, to bar even all possibility of error.” While, 
therefore, to preach on the Apocrypha is sometimes a duty, to preach 
JSrom the Apocrypha is at least useless, if not dangerous; it seems to be 
both uncanonical and improper. 

With respect to your second question, the answer, as far as I can see, 
must be in the negative; there seems to be no prescribed authority 
for starting with a text but “ usus, quem penes arbilrium est.” The 
Homilies have no texts ; but it isa wholesome and a pious usage; and I 
would earnestly advise my brethren not to intromit so laudable a eus- 
tom, in order that their hearers may always have to say of the preaeher, 
** He has said one good thing in his sermon.” 

And now, having answered two questions, let me ask one :—By what 
authority is it that the Church disregards the following injunction re- 
specting the annual reading of the canons :—‘* We do command, that for 
the better observance of them, every minister, by what name or title 
soever he be called, shall, in the parish church or chapel where he hath 
charge, read all the said canons, ordinances, and constitutions, once 
every year, upon Sundays or holidays, in the afternoon, before divine 
service, dividing the same in such sort as that the one half may be read 
one day, and the other another day ?” 

I am, Sir, very truly yours, R. P. 

4th Sept. 1838. 


—g—— 


LETTERS ON PUBLIC BAPTISM. No.T. 


Mr. Epitror,—It is no difficult matter for any one who regards the 
discipline of the Church, and has studied her excellent rubrics and 
canons, to point out the liberties her sons have taken with them, just 
suiting their own fancy as to what they will observe or not among those 
rules; and thus purchasing for themselves a certain contemptible popu- 
larity at her expense. These things have frequently been shown up 
in your excellent miscellagy, but there does not appear to have been 
pointed out any remedy. By the conduct of Clergymen, who, without 
any authority, have taken the liberty to innovate in the prescribed per- 
formance of the ceremonies of the Church, a disuse of one of her most 
important and edifying services, Public Baptism, has tacitly obtained, 
especially in the northern part of the diocese of Lincoln. To attempt 
the restoration of this service to its former legitimate use, is a task which 
brings upon the conscientious Clergyman great obloquy. 

The good motive he has in view in maintaining the little that remains 
of church discipline, is not duly appreciated by those who have been 
thus long accustomed to misrule; and hence they call him presump- 
tuous and meddling in daring to deviate from the usages of his prede- 
cessor. The delinquency of the minister (as they imagine) who ventures 
upon reform in this respect, is sure to be visited upon him in no very 
measured terms of abuse, aggravated frequently by contempt and 
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annoyance, This circumstance I am ready to believe has caused many 
an orthodox stickler for the spirit in which the offices of the Church 
should be administered, to shrink from the task of reforming the abuses 
of them which have crept in. Having said thus much of the existing 
evil, which most undoubtedly infringes upon the Act of Uniformity in 
the religious worship of the Establishment, as well as the unity of the 
Universal Church, I would say something as to a remedy. 

To counteract these existing evils, which at present degrade the offices 
of our Church in the public estimation, as well as the minister, I know 
of no readier way than this. Let the Bishop of the Diocese, wherever 
these deviations are most prevalent, issue a programma to each minister, 
commanding a strict adherence to the rubrical directions for these mini- 
strations, accompanied by a denunciation of ecclesiastical censures if not 
complied with; and also with an injunction that such programma be 
read by him in time of divine service, and afterwards affixed to the 
principal church door. This would take the onus from off the minister, 
and, from my own experience, I can venture to assert, that a ready 
acquiescence would be the result on the part of the parishioners, as they 
still entertain a high respect (notwithstanding the “ march of intellect”) 
for a Bishop’s authority, and conceive his decision in such a matter final. 

As a proof of what I assert, I shall adduce a case in point. Some 
years ago, a person who pretended to be wise above what is written, 
wished me to suffer him to stand godfather for his own child; I urged 
the canon in reply against the practice, and explained the reason why 
parents were not admitted as sponsors, but all in vain, for he was en- 
trenched in his own opinions, and I could not beat himout. I told him 
at length that if he was not satisfied with my reasons for refusal, I would 
take the sense of the Bishop upon the subject. I did so, and the deci- 
sion of the Bishop I read publicly in church, which settled the matter, 
which before was one of constant dispute, and both himself and the rest 
of my parishioners have ceded the point ever since. This mode is one 
of great simplicity, and I feel confident much good would result from 
its adoption by the Right Reverend Bench. 

It may, perhaps, be objected to what I have suggested, that the 
queries put forth annually previous to the Archdeacon’s Visitation, and 
those put forth every third year previous to the Bishop’s, supersede the 
necessity of my plan. But the misfortune is, that very many of the 
Clergy and people are too much disposed to consider these queries as 
issued pro forma, rather than ‘in the light of authoritative injunctions. 
Besides, it is in vain to expect churchwardens to return true answers to 
these queries, who are more prone to connive at these deviations from 
established order, than to expose those who adopt the practice. Now, 
a programma would come home to every individual Clergyman, and 
compliance must be the consequence, as contumacy would not only 
expose him to censure, but to suspension. This mode, if adopted, 
would level the discordant opinions which, I am sorry to say, are too 
prevalent upon this very subject among many of my neighbouring bre- 
thren, and soon reduce them to unity of sentiment, and uniformity of 
practice, in these and other ministrations of our excellent Established 
Church. I am, Mr. Editor, your constant Reader, 

A Country Curate. 
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ALTERAGE. 


Ricwarp pg Marisco, Bishop of Durham, and Chancellor of the 
King, (a.p. 1217,) granted and confirmed to the Prior and Monks of 
Durham, the church of Acle, and the church of Pittindon, with the 
chapels, and all other appurtenances in proprios usus, to be had and for 
ever held and enjoyed, for the support of their house, and for the 
refreshing of guests and pilgrims: in such way, however, that, on the 
presentation of the Prior and Monks, Vicars should be appointed in the 
respective churches, who should honestly serve them in their own 
persons, and the alterage of the said churches wholly should have, 
except the tithe of the lamb and wool of the said Monks from their 
demesnes. ; 

Alexander C. B. with respect to this endowment observed, ** What 
is provided for the Vicar is the alterage. There is no dispute respect- 
ing the meaning of this word: it receives its construction from usage. 
It is not doubtful but that in this instance it meant all the ecclesiastical 
emoluments, except the corn and grain now enjoyed by the Rector.” — 
Younge and Jervis’ Exc. Cases, 86. 


EAT Cl 
POEMS, BY JOHN CHARLES EARLE, 
(St. Edmund Hall, Oxon.) 

No. I. “Iris IJ,” 


1 view thee tread the panting sea, 
Thou wondrous Lord of love and power, 
And who can gaze on ought but thee, 
Thus present in the fearful hour ? 


The fierce winds toss the angry deep, 
Our frighted bark is driving fast ; 

We feared thy placid soul might sleep, 
And dream of heaven amid the blast. 


We thought thy spirit, like a bird, 
Had left awhile this lower air, 

And to her native sky, unstirred, 
Was soaring on the wings of prayer. 


The pale moon’s struggling light is shed, 
Through black clouds drifted o’er the sky, 
In fitful radiance on thy head, 
Thy pallid brow, thy tearful eye: 


And we could almost think the brine 
In conscious adoration bowed, 

So calm before thy gaze divine, 
So silent now its threatenings loud. 


And what are all sublunar things, 
But one tempestuous, darkened sea, 
Where every rushing current brings 
Its tributary wayes to thee ? 
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The frantic storms of human will, 

And thrones and powers, and worlds unknown, 
In freedom thy decrees fulfil, 

And tremblingly thy footsteps own. 


Then walk, thou Mighty One, o’er all 

That thought can reach, or tongue can tell, 
While nations, ages, rise and fall, 

As momentary billows swell. 


Only amid the final storm, 

When darkest shadows gather round, 
Do thou reveal thy sacred form, 

With mercy’s emerald rainbow crowned. 


Thy voice, thine eye, thy magic tread, 
Shall bid the storms of ages cease, 
And o’er the long-tossed waters spread 

An atmosphere of perfect peace. 


I know not if thy sapphire throne 
Is based upon that glassy sea, 

Where minstrel saints in glory own 
Eternal praises due to thee: 


Oh might I find that crystal wave, 
The haven from a world like this, 
How would my soul transported lave 


In waters of unfathomed bliss ! 


Yet rather let me, Saviour, pray 

That thou wilt o’er this troubled breast 
Omnipotent in mercy, stray, 

And calm its swelling waves to rest. 


The throbbing brow, the feverish start, 
The gushing tear, the hurried sigh, 

Shall feel thee glide along my heart, 
And sweetly whisper, “ It is I.” 


—p—— 
A DIRGE. 


Toms! take our treasure to thy hoard ! 
The hand that we so oft have prest, 
The eye, whence holy light hath poured, 
The glowing lip, the form adored, 
Take to thy breast. 


Cold,—cold, and thankless as thou art! 
How can we leave the spirit free, 
How can we yield that faithful heart 


Which bore in all our joys a part, 
Thus unto thee ? 
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Church Paths.—Bells. 


Said we the spirit ?—’Tis not thine! 
No,—guard the slumbering dust with care,— 
Nature with flowers shall deck the shrine, 
And be at dewy eve’s decline 
A weeper there. 


Yes,—guard thy trust with jealous fear, 
Dark steward of the dreamless bed ! 
For thou, when ruin ’whelms the sphere, 

The strong archangel’s voice shall hear, 
Restore the dead ! is 


—i— 
CHURCH PATHS. 


Mr. Epitor,—Some demur has arisen how the paths and gates are 
to be repaired, in a parish where a great part of it is situated near three 
miles from the church ; the walk to church, the shortest way, is through 
fields, in which are above a dozen styles. Some years ago, for the 
accommodation of the parish, these styles were exchanged for accommo- 
dation gates : these are now become very much out of repair ; the path 
is totally neglected; in some places it is nearly impassable in the 
winter. The churchwardens are afraid that they are not sufficiently 
authorized to repair the gates and the paths; the waywardens of the 
parish do not consider it belongs to them, but that the occupiers of the 
land should repair the paths and erect what styles they like; which, 
from the number of them, and the length of the walk to church, might 
be very inconvenient. Perhaps, if you think proper to give this a place 
in your CurisT1AN ReMEMBRANCER, some of your readers might be so 
kind as to point out whether a church path ought to be kept in repair 
by the parish when it is through fields,—whether it is allowable to erect 
convenient gates instead of styles,—who the persons are whose duty it 
is to erect them, and the legal authority for so doing ? 

W. 


== 
BELLS. 


Tue origin of bells in religious ceremonies dates from Moses, who 
ordained that the robe of the high priest (Exodus xxviii. 35) should be 
hemmed beneath with a border of pomgranates of blue, purple, and 
scarlet, and bells of gold between them hung round about; ‘a golden 
bell and a pomgranate upon the hem of the robe round about.” The 
Jewish lawgiver at the same time assigns his reason for this command : 
** It shall be upon Aaron to minister, and his sound shall be heard when 
he goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord, and when he goeth out, 
that he die not.” The sound of the numerous bells gave notice to the 
assembled people that the most awful ceremony of their religion had 
commenced. It was a signal that they should prostrate themselves at 
the moment when the High Priest entered the sanctuary with a vessel of 
incense, in order that their prayers might ascend with the odour of fra- 
grant offering before the throne of heaven. 
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LAW REPORT. 


No. LVIJI.—AN ACT FOR THE RELIEF OF CERTAIN SPIRITUAL 
PERSONS, AND PATRONS OF ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 
FROM CERTAIN PENALTIES; AND RENDERING VALID CER- 
TAIN BONDS, COVENANTS, OR OTHER ASSURANCES FOR THE 
RESIGNATION OF ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Wuereas by an Act made and 
passed in the 3lst year of the reign 
of Her late Majesty Queen Elizabeth, 
intituled “ An Act against Abuses in 
Elections of Scholars and Presenta- 
tions to Benefices,” it is enacted in the 
words or to the effect following; to 
wit, “‘ For the avoiding of simony and 
corruption in presentations, collations, 
and donations of and to benefices, dig- 
nities, prebends, and other livings and 
promotions ecclesiastical, and in ad- 
missions, institutions, and inductions to 
the same, be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, That if any person 
or persons, bodies politic and corpo- 
rate, shall or do at any time after the 
end of forty days next after the end of 
this Session of Parliament, for any sum 
of money, reward, gift, profit, or bene- 
fit, directly or indirectly, or for or by 
reason of any promise, agreement, 
grant, bond, covenant, or other assur- 
ance, of or for any sum of money, 
reward, gift, profit, or benefit what- 
soever, directly or indirectly present or 
collate any person to any benefice with 
cure of souls, dignity, prebend, or liv- 
ing ecclesiastical, or give or bestow the 
same for or in respect of any such cor- 
rupt cause or consideration, that then 
every such presentation, collation, gift, 
and bestowing, and every admission, 
institution, investiture, and induction 
thereupon, shall be utterly void, frus- 
trate, and of none effect in law; and 
that it shall and may be lawful to and 
for the Queen’s Majesty, her heirs and 
successors, to present, collate unto, or 
give or bestow every such benefice, 
dignity, prebend, and living ecclesias- 
tical, for that one time or turn only ; 
and that all and every person or per- 
sons, bodies politic and corporate, that 
from thenceforth shall give or take any 
such sum of money, reward, gift, or 
benefit, directly or indirectly, or that 
shall take or make any such promise, 
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grant, bond, covenant, or other assur- 
ance, shall forfeit and lose the double 
value of one year’s profit of every such 
benefice, dignity, prebend, and living 
ecclesiastical ; and the person so cor- 
ruptly taking, procuring, seeking, or 
accepting any such benefice, dignity, 
prebend, or living, shall thereupon and 
trom thenceforth be adjudged a dis- 
abled person in law to have or enjoy 
the same benefice, dignity, prebend, 
or living ecclesiastical :’”” And whereas 
since the passing of the said act many 
spiritual persons, or others, before or 
after the presentation or collation, or 
appointment by donation, of spiritual 
persons to spiritual offices, being bene- 
fices with cure of souls, dignities, pre- 
bends, or livings ecclesiastical, have 
made, given, or entered into certain 
engagements by promise, agreement, 
grant, bond, covenant, or other assur- 
ance, to or with the patron or patrons 
of such spiritual offices, or to or with 
some other person or persons, for the 
resignation of such spiritual offices, to 
the intent or purpose that some person 
specially named or described in such 
engagement, or one of two persons so 
specially named or described, should 
be presented, collated, or nominated to 
such spiritual offices respectively, or 
that the same should be given or be- 
stowed to or upon him, or for the 
resignation thereof upon notice or re- 
quest, or otherwise, when a person, or 
one of two persons, so specially named 
or described, should become qualified by 
age or otherwise to accept and take the 
same: And whereas it bis lately been 
adjudged and determined at law that 
such engagements as aforesaid come 
within the intent and meaning of the 
said recited act: And whereas the 
spiritual persons and patrons, and 
other persons, who have been parties 
to such engagements, will suffer great 
hardship and detriment unless they be 
4. 
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relieved from the pains, penalties, for- 
feitures, loss, or disabilities to which 
they have erroneously, but without 
having wilfully acted in contravention 
of the said recited act, rendered them- 
selves liable, by reason of having given 
or entered into, or accepted or taken, 
such engagements : For remedy there- 
of be it enacted by the King’s most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords spi- 
ritual and temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, That no 
presentation, collation, gift, or bestow- 
ing of any such spiritual office to or 
upon any spiritual person, before the 
9th day of April in the present year of 
our Lord 1827, nor any admission, 
institution, investiture, or induction 
thereupon, shall be void, frustrate, or 
of no effect in law, for or by reason of 
any such engagement made, given, or 
entered into by such spiritual person, 
or any other person or persons, to or 
with the patron or patrons of such 
spiritual office, or to or with any other 
person or persons, for the resignation 
of the same, to the intent or purpose 
manifested by the terms of such en- 
gagement, that some person specially 
named or described therein, or one of 
two persons so specially named or 
described, should be presented, col- 
lated, or nominated to such spiritual 
office, or that the same should be given 
or bestowed to or upon him, or for the 
resignation thereof upon notice or re- 
quest, or otherwise, when a person, or 
one of two persons, so specially named 
or described, should become qualified, 
by age or otherwise, to accept and take 
the same ; and that it shall not be law- 
ful for the King’s most Excellent Ma- 
jesty, his heirs or successors, for or by 
reason of such engagement as afore- 
said, to present or collate unto, or give 
or bestow such spiritual office; and 
that such spiritual person, and patron 
or patrons, or other person or persons 
respectively, shall not be liable to any 
pains, penalty, forfeiture, loss, or dis- 
ability, nor to any prosecution or other 
proceeding, civil, criminal, or penal, 
in any court ecclesiastical or temporal, 
for or by reason of his, her, or their 
having made, given, or entered into, 
or accepted or taken, such engage- 
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ment as aforesaid ; and that every such 
presentation or collation, or gift or be- 
stowing, before the said 9th day of 
April, in the present year of our Lord 
1827,and every admission, institution, 
investiture, and induction thereupon, 
shall be as valid and effectual in the 
law, to all intents and purposes what- 
soever, as if such engagement had not 
been made, given, or entered into, or 
accepted or taken; any thing in the 
said recited act, or in any other act, 
statute, or canon, or any law to the 
contrary in anywise notwithstanding. 

II. And be it further enacted, that 
every such engagement which hath 
been made, given, or entered into at 
any time before the said 9th day of 
April, in the present year of our Lord 
1827, for the resignation of any bene- 
fice with cure of souls, dignity, pre- 
bend, or living ecclesiastical, to the 
intent or purpose, manifested by the 
terms of such engagement, that some 
person specially named or described 
therein, or one of two persons so spe- 
cially named or described, should be 
presented, collated, or nominated to 
such spiritual office, or that the same 
should be given or bestowed to or upon 
him, or for the resignation thereof 
upon notice or request or ctherwise, 
when a person, or one of two persons, 
so specially named or described, should 
become qualified, by age or otherwise, 
to accept and take the same, shall be 
good, valid, and effectual in the law to 
all intents and purposes whatsoever ; 
any thing in the said recited act, or in 
any other act, statute, or canon, or any 
law to the contrary in anywise not- 
withstanding. 

III. Provided always, that nothing 
in this act contained shall extend or 
be construed to extend to the case of 
any engagement which shall not have 
been made, given, or entered into 
really and bona fide to the intent or 
purpose aforesaid, and no other: pro- 
vided also, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be deemed compulsory 
upon the ordinary to accept the re- 
signation. 

IV. Provided always, and be it 
further enacted, That in every case 
where any such spiritual office shall 
after the passing of this act be resigned 
pursuant to any such engagement, and 
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the person, or any one of the two per- 
sons, so specially named or described 
therein shall not be presented, col- 
lated, nominated, or appointed by 
donation to such spiritual office with- 
in six calendar months next after such 
resignation, the resignation{which shall 
so have been made pursuant to such 
engagement shall to all intents and 
purposes be void and of no effect ; and 
the spiritual person who shall so have 
resigned shall, without any act or form, 
and as if such resignation had not 
been made, be deemed and taken to 
all intents and purposes to be and to 
have continued the incumbent actu- 
ally in possession of such spiritual 
office, notwithstanding such resigna- 
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tion, and although within the said six 
months any other person may have 
been presented, collated, nominated, 
instituted, or inducted thereto, or re- 
ceived investiture thereof, provided 
such person so resigning shall not by 
reason of any other act or thing have 
become disqualified to hold the same. 

V. Provided also, and be it further 
enacted, That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall extend or be construed to 
extend to the case of any such en- 
gagement, upon or with respect to 
which any action, suit, bill, plaint, or 
information shall have been brought, 
sued out, or commenced and prose- 
cuted before the 9th day of April in 
this present year. 
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CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONES OF 


TWO 


CHURCHES, AT STALYBRIDGE AND DUKINFIELD. 


Tne ceremony of laying the corner- 
stone in the rebuilding of St. George's 
Chapel, Stalybridge, and of St. John’s 
Church, Dukinfield, took place on 
Monday last, and proved a highly 
interesting event to the inhabitants of 
that populous district. By the ar- 
rangements of the committees of ma- 
nagement of the two churches, it was 
determined that these interesting cere- 
monies should take place on the same 
day, and, to further their views, the 
respective owners of the extensive cot- 
ton spinning works kindly consented 
to suspend the labours of their esta- 
blishments, to afford to their numerous 
workpeople an opportunity of partici- 
pating in the events of the day. 

At ten o'clock the clergy, magi- 
strates, and gentry of the town and 
vicinity, the children of the Church 
Sunday-schools, the Freemasons, and 
the orders of Foresters, Druids, and 
Gardeners, met at the Town-hall. On 
being joined by the Provincial Grand 
Master of the free and accepted Ma- 
sons, Lord Viscount Combermere, a 
procession was formed, and they pro- 
ceeded towards Dukinfield. The ap- 
pesenee of the ancient fraternity of 

*‘reemasons was particularly striking. 

On arriving at the ground at Du- 

kinfield, the corner-stone was laid by 


Lord Combermere, with the usual for- 
malities, sprinkled with corn, wine, 
and oil, and dedicated to St. John the 
Evangelist. 

The orderly and respectful beha- 
viour of the thousands of spectators 
was most gratifying to the reverend 
gentlemen, and all who witnessed the 
ceremony. After appropriate prayers 
and an eloquent address from the Rev. 
Rector of Stockport, the procession 
moved on in the same oiiae to the 
ground selected for the rebuilding of 
St. George’s Chapel, Stalybridge. The 
same imposing ceremony was 
formed by the Right Worshipful De- 
puty Provincial Grand Master, Thomas 
Preston, Esq. 

The plan of St. George’s Church, 
Stalybridge, consists of a naive with 
side aisles, separated by arches and 
columns, a chancel at the east, and a 
tower at the west end. The building 
is in the early decorated style of Go- 
thic architecture, which prevailed at 
the commencement of the 14th cen- 
tury. The side windows have elegant 
geometrical tracery, supported on light 
shafts, with neat capitals and bases. 
The tower is strengthened and orna- 
mented with four octagonal turrets, 
which, rising through the several 
stages of the building, terminates in 
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four octagonal pinnacles. The east 
window is divided into five lights, by 
four long slender shafts; the head is 
filled with handsome circular tracery, 
of a character corresponding with that 
of the side aisle windows. The cop- 
ing, string-courses, buttresses, and the 


mouldings of the doors and windows, - 


are all designed in accordance with 
the peculiar character of the above- 
mentioned period. The entire cost of 
the building is estimated at 39602, 
and it is expected to be completed be- 
fore the end of next year. 

The design of the Dukinfield 
Church is of a plainer character, and 
belongs to the style of the 13th cen- 
tury. The body of the church is 
lighted with lofty laval windows, two 
in each compartment. The chancel, 
which is flanked by a vestry on one 
side and a porch on the other, has a 
triple window of similar character. 
There is a galilee or ante-chapel at 
the west end, lighted by five lancets, 
and capable of holding a large num- 
ber of children. We understand that 
exertions are now being made by the 
inhabitants of Dukinfield and the 
neighbourhood, to raise further sub- 
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scriptions, in order to add that most 
ecclesiastical feature, a tower, to this 
part of the building. 

The estimated cost is 32001, and 
the length of time allowed for com- 
pletion is sixteen months. The whole 
of the works of both buildings have 
been contracted for, and each church 
is to contain 1200 sittings. 


Ashby-ce-la-Zouch.—-The ceremony 
of laying the first stone of the new 
Chureh at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, which 
was performed by the Earl Howe, 
took place on Saturday last. The 
funds for building this church were 
raised by a subscription, headed by 
the Rev. Marmaduke Vavasour, M.A., 
Vicar. A grant of 450/. from the In- 
corporated Society for Promoting the 
i tomeatiy Building, and Repair- 
ing of Churches and Chapels, and 400/. 
from the Church Commissioners, se- 
cure for ever to the poor of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch 600 free sittings. 

Wakefield.—The foundation stone 
of a new Church, to be dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, in Wakefield, was 
recently laid by the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon, with the customary ceremonial. 


——— 


HAGGERSTON SUNDAY AND NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


On Wednesday last (Sept. 26) the 
foundation stone of some intended 
Sunday and National Schools for the 
district parish of St. Mary, Hagger- 
ston, Middlesex, was laid by the Right 
Hon. Sir John Cowan, Bart., Lord 
Mayor of London. The site of the 
—_ was the free gift of Sir W. F. F. 

iddleton, Bart., the Dowager Lady 
Middleton, and Mrs. Caroline Acton ; 
and the expense of the structure 
(1,200/.) is to be defrayed by volun- 
tary contributions, assisted by the 
usual grants from the Treasury and 


the National Society. The proposed 
building is intended to accommodate 
500 children of both sexes, and the 
schools are to be in connexion with 
the National Society. It ought to be 
stated, for the information of those 
who are anxious upon the subject of 
religious education in the principles of 
the Establishment, that previously to 
the appointment of the present Mini- 
ster, the Rev. P. P. Gilbert, M.A., there 
was, amongst a population of little 
short of 15,000 souls, not a single 
Church-school in existence ! 


CONSECRATION OF NEW CHURCHES. 


By tue Lorp Bisnoe or Wincues- 
rer. Christ Church, Old Kent Road.— 
This church, which is a remarkably 
neat and convenient structure, is situa- 
ted in the parish of St. Giles, Camber- 
well. We understand the ground was 
given by R. Turnor, Esq.; and the 


expense of the building, which was 
about 5,000/., defrayed from a sum 
of money left by a gentleman for the 
building and endowment of the church. 
The church contains sitting-room for 
1,200 persons, a great number of which 
are free and unappropriated. 











By ruc Lorp Bisuor or Lincotn. 
New Church at Donisthorpe, Leices- 
tershire. — This very neat country 
church, built of Hartshorne stone, has 
been provided, in great measure, by 
the munificent contributions of those 
valued friends of our beloved Church, 
the Misses Moore, of Appleby. These 
excellent ladies, besides a bell, church 
clock, and other fittings for the church, 
gave, in the first instance, 1,500/. to- 
wards the erection and endowment of 
this house of prayer, and are now 
building at a short distance from the 
church, a commodious parsonage, for 
the residence of its future minister. 
Sir John Brown Cave, Bart., of Stret- 
ton-le-field, subscribed 2002, ; and C. S. 
Greaves, Esq. gave an acre of land 
for the site. The Marquess of Hast- 
ings, on behalf of the village of Moira, 
besides a subscription of 2001. gives 
a rent-charge of 30/. per year for ever, 
thus securing a second service and 
sermon in the church at all times. 

By rue Lorp Bisnor or Giouces- 
TER AND Bristot. New Church at 
Stroud.—Towards the endowment of 
which Dr. Warneford presented the 
munificent sum of 100 guineas. 

By tue Lorp Bisuop or Licuriexp. 
New Church at Smithwick. — The 
church is a very handsome edifice, 
built of stone, in the form of a cross, 
containing 800 sittings, 447 of which 
are free; and is situated near the Blue 
Gates, on the road between Birming- 
ham and Oldbury. It has been built 
upon land given by Mr. Unett, and is 


PROGRESS AND PROSPE 


Reepham.—A Clerical Society has 
been formed in Lincoln, of which the 
Rev. J. Sutton, of Reepham, has been 
appointed Treasurer and Secretary. 

Wakefield. —A most influential 
meeting of the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy, of the West Riding, has been 
held in the Court House, Wakefield, 
for the purpose of forming a Diocesan 
Association, in aid of building, enlarg- 
ing, and endowing Churches, and pro- 
viding for the repairs of the new 
erections, 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts.—The mem- 


Progress and Prospects of the Church. 
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endowed by the Vicar of Harborne 
with the tithes of 800 acres surround- 
ing the church. The cost of this edi- 
fice is estimated at 3,600/., and is one 
of the happy fruits of the Diocesan 
Society. 

By tue Lorp Bisuor or St. Asarn. 
—The new Church at Greenfield, near 
Mold, which contains 524 sittings, 
two-thirds of which are free — the 
new Church at Brymbo, in the parish 
of Wrexham—the new Church at Cefn 
Cychan, near Ruabon—and at Rhyd 
y Croesan, in the parish of Llansillin, 
near Oswestry—and completed his in- 
teresting labours, by consecrating the 
new Church recently erected by a 
liberal individual in the parish of 
Llanfawr, near Bala. 

By tae Lorp Bisnor or Lonpon. 
A New Chapel and Burial-ground 
on* Uxbridge Moor, in the parish of 
Hillingdon.—The chapel, which is a 
very neat and commodious structure, 
was built by voluntary contributions, 
aided by a grant from the Incorpo- 
rated Society for Promoting the Build- 
ing of New Churches and Chapels, and 
is calculated to afford sittings to 400 
persons, more than one-half of which 
are free and unappropriated. 

Christ Church, Chelsea.—This new 
structure, which has been erected at 
an expense of 4,000/. from the late 
Miss Hyndman’s bounty, has been 
just consecrated. Lord Cadogan, in 
the most handsome manner, gave the 
ground, and built a house for the mi- 
nister adjoining. 


CTS OF THE CHURCH. 


bers and friends of this invaluable 
Society have, we rejoice to say, 
been making great exertions during 
the last few weeks. Bedford, Hun- 
tingdon, and Bristol, have especially 
signalized themselves; and _ public 
meetings are in progress, to uphold 
the paramount interests involved in 
its prosperity, in most of the cities and 
towns of England, whilst the parochial 
Clergy, in compliance with the Queen’s 
gracious Letter, are every where ex- 
horting their flocks, and that most 
successfully, to aid the great and good 
work, 
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Lay Union for the Defence of the 
Established Church.—The Church of 
England, long accustomed to opposi- 
tion, hostility, and annoyance, from 
individuals, is now attacked in a diffe- 
rent and far more alarming manner. 
Societies have been formed in all the 
great towns, in connexion with a 
Central Association in the metropolis, 
for the avowed purpose of maintaining 
a systematic warfare against the reli- 
gious establishments of the United 
Kingdom. Various rights} and pos- 
sessions of the Church, hitherto un- 
disputed, are now openly questioned ; 
and, if our national religious establish- 
ment is to be preserved, it must be, 
so far as human agency is concerned, 
by a system of defence on the part 
of its friends, as well organized and 
sustained as the system of attack 
adopted by its adversaries. The ob- 
jects of the Lay Union will be, to 
watch the proceedings and movements 
of the enemies of the Established 
Church; to convey to its distant or 
unsuspecting friends notice of threat- 
ented attack or impending danger; 
to encourage manifestations of attach- 
ment to its cause; to devise and sug- 
gest means of bringing such manifes- 
tations to bear most effectively and 
opportunely on the public mind; and, 
as emergency may demand, to com- 
bine in defence of the Church the 
activity and energies of all ranks and 
classes of its friends. The Society 
will thus seek to counteract the efforts 
of those Associations which the assail- 
ants of the Church have already form- 
ed, and which, by their correspon- 
dence with persons similarly disposed 
throughout the kingdom, have both 
given great helps and facilities to hos- 
tile attempts, and succeeded in creating 
against the Church a certain apparent 
amount of popular feeling of the most 
injurious tendency. These Associa- 
tions, in fact, have arrayed, combined, 
and put in motion the enemies of the 
Establishment: the Lay Union will 
labour to animate and unite its sup- 
porters and friends. With this view 
they appeal to the laity in every part 
of the kingdom for their cooperation 
and support ; and they will also gladly 
receive the assistance of the Clergy, 
either as correspondents, or as sub- 
scribers to their funds. 


Progress and Prospects of the Church. 


Middlesbro’.—The Bazaar in aidjof 
the new church at Middlesbro’, proved 
extremely prosperous. Upwards of 
600/. were taken on the first day, and 
at the close of the second day, the 
receipts exceeded 1,000/. 

Cinderford.—Mr. Charles Bathurst, 
of Lydney-park, has made the muni- 
ficent donation of 1,000/. to the Church 
Building Association, the interest to 
be applied to the endowment of the 
new Church at Cinderford, in the 
Forest of Dean. 

St. Sidwell, Exeter.—The Queen 
has been graciously pleased, by an 
Order in Council, to confirm the fol- 
lowing recommendation of the Church 
Commissioners, for dividing the popu- 
lous parish of St. Sidwell, in the city 
of Exeter, into two districts :—‘“‘ Your 
Majesty’s Commissioners beg to repre- 
sent to your Majesty, that having 
taken into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances attending this parish, it 
appears to them to be expedient that 
the said parish should be divided into 
two ecclesiastical districts, under the 
21st section of the Act of the 58th 
George III. ; and that one of the said 
districts should be assigned to the 
chapel called St. James’s Church, for 
the purpose of affording accommo- 
dation for attending Divine service to 
the persons residing in the said dis- 
trict, and for enabling the spiritual 
person serving in the said chapel, to 
perform all ecclesiastical duties within 
the district attached to the said chapel, 
and for the due ecclesiastical super- 
intendence of such district, and the 
preservation and improvement of the 
moral habits of the persons residing 
therein. — Church Commission Office, 
September 3.” 

Hagley.—At a bazaar, held at the 
seat of Lord Lyttelton, at Hagley, Wor- 
cestershire, in aid of the funds for 
building a new church, the sum of 
1450/. was raised. 

Royat Muntricence.—The Queen 
Dowager has forwarded, through the 
medium of the Countess of Lichfield, 
a variety of fancy articles, in needle- 
work, and other tasteful specimens of 
female ingenuity, towards the fund 
now raising for the endowment of a 
church at Stafford, for which a fancy 
bazaar was to be held in that city on 
Wednesday and Thursday. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


eee nen ee ees, 


Domestic.—The proverbial dulness 
of the past month in the political 
world has been somewhat enlivened— 
1. by a meeting of the tag-rag-and- 
bobtail classes in Palace Yard, where 
congregated “a beggarly account of 
empty heads ;”—2. by three incen- 
diary letters from O'Connell ;—3. by 
a punchinello exhibition of that small 
agitator, O’Connor, or red Fergus ;— 
and 4. by a complimentary visitation 
from our old friend Leopold, and his 
queen. We are happy to say the funds 
have not declined. 

West Inpies.—In Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, St. Lucia, and Dominica, the 
lately freed labourers have, almost 
universally, refused to work on any 
terms. They must starve, therefore, 
or plunder. To obtain which happy 
alternative, England has been wheedled 
out of twenty millions sterling! The 
West Indian says :—“ With deep re- 
gret we find that the boon of freedom 
which has been extended to the la- 


bouring population of Barbadoes has 
not been attended with the very fa- 
vourable results which many persons 


anticipated. Jdleness, that fruitful 
parent of crime, has evinced itself in 
some places to an alarming extent, and 
its certain follower, a lawless and dis- 
contented feeling, has not been slow 
in making its appearance.” 

Sr. Luera anp Dominica. — The 
greatest fears are entertained of some 
sudden explosion in the island of St. 
Lucia in consequence of the total 
emancipation of the negroes ; they are 
too lazy to work even for their own 
support, and they oe about at all 
hours of night and day, committing 
the most scandalous depredations on 
their late masters’ premises and plan- 
tations. ‘The inhabitants are in no 
way reconciled to the English philan- 
thropy, as they consider it necessary 
tv go about armed with cutlasses for 
self-protection. 

Other local papers speak with equal 
despondency. 

Canapa.—Some of the rebels have 
been executed, and others transported : 
the country is tolerably quiet, but the 


North-Eastern Boundaryquestion again 
begins to be warmly agitated. 

Van Dieman’s Lanp.—Accounts 
from Van Dieman’s Land state, that 
the bush-rangers were again becom- 
ing very troublesome, and causing 
great alarm by their violent outrages. 

Care or Goop Hore.—It appears 
by recent arrivals from the Cape, that 
the large party of boors who, dissa- 
tisfied with the colonial sway, had 
emigrated with all their families and 
goods into the interior of Africa, and 
who had been defeated with great 
slaughter by some of the savage na- 
tive tribes, continued to suffer the 
utmost miseries and privations. The 
governor, anxious to preserve them 
from total destruction, had addressed 
a proclamation to them, inviting them 
to return within the colony, and re- 
sume their domiciles and avocations. 

Srain.— There is no late intelli- 
gence from the armies in Spain, but 
the news from Madrid exhibits in a 
very striking manner the unsettled 
and unfavourable state of public affairs, 
and the apprehensions which are so 
justly, and begin to be so generally, 
entertained for the stability of the ex- 
isting usurpation. 

The decisive victory of the king’s 
troops has struck terror into the rebel- 
lious mercenaries of the usurpers ; and 
all right-thinking individuals look to 
the establishment of Charles V. on the 
throne of his ancestors, as the only 
panacea for the troubles of Spain. 

France.—The festivals and con- 
gratulatory fétes on account of the 
birth of the Count de Paris, still oc- 
cupy our neighbours. 

he other news from Paris is of no 
interest, with the exception of the 
affair of Louis Buonaparte, which, 
slight as its origin may appear, seems 
to threaten serious consequences. In 
fact, Europe has been at peace for 
three-and-twenty years; and that, as 
the world goes, is a very long time. 

Iraty.—The splendid ceremony of 
the coronation at Milan is over; and 
those who read the accounts of its 
celebration will, we have no doubt, be 
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struck by the painful contrast it affords 
to that of the enthronization of our 
own fair queen. 

In the other parts of Europe, and 
in the East, we hear of wars and 
rumours of wars—of the marching and 
countermarching of troops, and con- 
centrating of armies in different fron- 
tier points, all of which proclaim an 
unsettled state of public feeling. In 
the Nuremburg Correspondent, indeed, 
the following paragraph seems to in- 


is concerned, the “ piping time’ is 
over :— 

Vienna.—“ Very important news 
has arrived here from the East. It 
appears that region is likely, before all 
others, to become the theatre of the 
contest of European interests in a 
short time, and this struggle may be 
serious (sanglante.) War between 
Kngland and Persia is declared; the 
causes of this recent event are well 
known.” 











dicate that, at least as far as England 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Rev. C. D. Cuaritton.—The inhabitants of Rickmansworth, Herts, have lately 
subscribed the sum of 100 guineas, for the purpose of presenting a tribute of respect 
to the Rev. C. D. Charlton, M. A. upon his leaving that parish. 





Rev. J. Woop.—The congregation of Christ Church, Bradford, have presented 
the Rev. Joshua Wood, their late Curate, with a purse containing upwards of fifty 
sovereigns. 

Rev. W. B. Marspen.—The Rev. W. B. Marsden, M.A., late Curate of St. 
Thomas’s, Pendleton, has been presented with a piece of plate, by several of the 
congregation of that Church, as a mark of esteem and approbation of his conduct 
and ministerial services during the period of his Curacy. 


Rev. R. BaTEMAN.—A beautifully-chased silver salver and cup has been pre- 
sented to the Rev. R. Bateman, Rector of Stilton, Dorset, as a testimony of the love 
and respect of his parishioners. 


Rey. J. N. Harwarp.—The Rev. J. N. Harward, the respected Pastor of Broms- 
grove, has been presented by fifteen individuals with the handsome sum of 591. 8s. 
for the purchase of a piece of plate as a testimonial of respect. 


Rev. E. Snevp.—An elegant silver tea-kettle and stand, value fifty guineas, were, 
on Saturday evening week, presented to the Rev Edward Sneyd, Perpetual Curate 
of St. Margaret’s, Durham, by his parishioners and other individuals, in testimony 
of their high regard for him as a christian minister, and of their regret at his ap- 
proaching removal to another, and a distant parish. 


Rev. G. Gunninc.—The parishioners of Farnborough, Somerset, have testified 
their high respect for their exemplary pastor, the Rev. George Gunning, on his re- 
tirement from the parish, after a residence of fifteen years, by presenting him with a 
handsome piece of plate. 





Rev. C. Nichotson.—The Rev. Charles Nicholson, Curate of Radcliffe, has been 
presented by the parishioners attending the church, with a full set of canonicals, as 
a token of their appreciation of the labours of his ministry. Three years ago the 
congregation of the parish church, Warrington, presented the same reverend gentle- 
man with a valuable piece of plate and a purse of gold. 
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Rev. Mr. Casson.—The inhabitants of Nailstone and Normanton, Leicester, pre- 
sented this gentleman, on his leaving the Curacy, with a splendid silver tea service, in 
token of their esteem and respect for the active interest he took in their welfare, 
both temporal and spiritual, during a ministry of eight years. 


—<—— 


LiverPoot.—The foundation stone of the Christ Church National Schools, 
Christian Street, was laid on the 24th of September, when the attendance of both 
clergy and laity was most numerous and respectable. We cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of laying before our readers the following eloquent and truly appro- 
priate prayer, composed by the Rev. F. Ould, which created a deep sensation upon 
all present :— 

“© O mighty God and merciful Father, to whom alone belong the issues of life 
and death, look down from heaven, we humbly beseech thee, with the eyes of 
mercy upon these dear children, and upon all those in this district for the pro- 
motion of whose welfare we desire to erect this school. Visit them, O Lord, 
with thy salvation, and abundantly bless the enterprise in which we are now 
engaged, and grant that it may be instrumental to the promotion of thy glory, 
and the salvation of souls, for whom our Saviour died. Deliver the little ones of 
our flock from the miseries that are connected with the state and condition of 
the fall, and save their souls for thy mercies’ sake. That, so long as it shall 
please thee to prolong their days here on earth, they may live to thee, and be 
instruments of thy glory, by serving thee faithfully, and doing good in their gene- 
ration. And when thou art pleased to remove them from the sorrows and trials 
of a sinful world, receive them into those heavenly habitations, where the souls 
of them that sleep in the Lord Jesus enjoy perpetual rest and felicity. Grant 
this, O Lord, for thy mercies’ sake, in the name of thy Son our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who liveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, 
world without end. Amen.’’ 





Tue Rev. Dr. Josepn Wotre, Missionary TO THE Jews.—This exemplary and 
eminent Missionary is now in Ireland, where he has been for some time past 
preaching and lecturing iu most of the churches in Dublin, at which large con- 
gregations, including many Jews, have been instructed, and highly edified by his 
scriptural illustrations of the christian faith, as well as by his extensive proofs 
in confirmation of its sacred truth, deduced from the writings of the holy fathers, 
and the collateral testimony of the ancient rabbinical literature. After preaching 
two excellent sermons on the evidences of Christianity, the University was pleased 
to confer upon him the honorary degree of LL.D.; and having been examined by 
the Chaplain to the Bishop of Kildare, he was presented by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Ardagh for ordination to the Lord Bishop of Dromore, who admitted him 
to the holy order of priesthood, at an ordination held at the church of Monks- 
town, near Dublin, on the 24th of June,’for the furtherance of which object more 
than 200 clergymen had previously petitioned his Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
Dublin, who was pleased to add his testimonial as to Dr. Wolfe's eligibility as a 
candidate for priest's orders. ‘The Bishop of Elphin and the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
invited him to preach in their respective cathedrals. The members of the Church 
Missionary Society, the Society for the Conversion of the Jews, and the Bible and 
Continental Societies, also invited him to advocate their cause at their great 
meetings lately held at Dublin, and he has since been nominated Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. the Lord Viscount Lorton. 





CommutTaTIoN oF TiTHE.—The following questions have been submitted by 
the Lord Bishop of Hereford to every Clergyman in his diocese meditating a com- 
mutation of tithe, in order that his Lordship may not give his consent before he 
is thoroughly satisfied as to the fairness of the terms proposed. The Legislature 
has reposed a trust in the Bishop, which Dr. Musgrave seems inclined to dis- 
charge conscientiously ; and if other Diocesans were to follow the example he 
sets perhaps the interests of the Clergy under their superintendence might be all 
the better for it. We print the Bishop of Hereford’s interrogatories, in the hope 
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that they may be found conducive to the benefit of incumbents, by suggesting 
something of a similar nature in other quarters. The questions, if of no other 
value, seem, in our opinion, to be admirably well calculated, if faithfully answered, 
to prevent the existence of anything like fraudulent and collusive commutations, 
— if such things be. 

1. Is your benefice a rectory or a vicarage? 2. If a vicarage, what tithes have 
you been in the habit of receiving, either by endowment or prescription ? 
3. Who is the impropriator of the great tithes? 4. Is he a landowner in the 
parish, and to what extent? 45. Are you in possession of any, especially of 
recent, valuation of the tithes of your parish by competent surveyors, and of what 
date, and what the value assigned? 6. If all your tithes have been compounded 
for, what was the amount of the composition in each of the seven years ending 
with 1835? On what principle were such composition made? Were they onthe 
full value? How long have they existed? Did they include parochial rates? 
Have any abatements been made from the composition as once settled? How 
often, and for what reasons? Do such reasons for abatement still exist? 7. 
Has the rate on tithes been more or less than the fu!l proportion they were liable 
to bear, having reference to the annual profits of the lands, and the rent thereof 
only ?—See the cases of “ Rex v. Joddrell,” | Barnwell and Adolphus Reports, p. 
403.—Are the total quantities and several classes of land in the parish accurately 
stated in the table in the commutation agreement, as underneath ? Are the same 
stated from actual measurement, or how otherwise? Are the quantities cus- 
tomary or statute measure ? 


A R. Pw 
RO. kee «ee eA oe « © & 
Meadow and pasture ..... . 6 
Orchard and garden. . . fe! ye ee i 
Woodlands. .......e «ec « 8 86 66 
Otherlands «1. 1. 1 tw ts oe 6 6 


And what is the average rent per acre of each description, as above? 9. What is 
the nature of the woodland? Is it coppice, fellable at stated periods, and what 
period on an average ? What is the average value of the coppice per acre? What, 
in fact, has been received from this source on an average of twenty or thirty 
years ; and if the actual receipts do not afford an average, what is the value of the 
tithe according to the produce of similar woods in the neig! bourhood? 10, What 
is the usual course of tillage on the arable lands, and what the average produce of 
the several crops of wheat, barley, oats, or other grain, per acre? 11. What is 
the number of acres at present cultivated as hop grounds or orchards in your 
parish ? Is the number likely to increase or otherwise, and why? 12. Have you 
or any of your predecessors claimed tithe, which has not been rendered? Has 
any suit or question been raised respecting any modus or claim to exemption from 
tithe? If so, have you taken counsel’s opinion on the subject, and what is the 
nature of that opinion? 13. In what way, and on what ground is the calculation 
made for the commutation at 2 per annum? Is it in your opinion a fair and 
adequate sum for a permanent commutation ? 





Berks CLericaLt Funp.—It will be gratifying to our readers to learn that, in 
consequence of an application from the Rev. J. Bushnell, the treasurer of the 
Berks Clerical Fund, Her Majesty the Queen has graciously consented to renew 
the patronage and support accorded by the late sovereign to that excellent and 
unobtrusive charity. The following is the reply of Sir Henry Wheatley, her 
Majesty’s treasurer, to the letter of the rev. treasurer of the Clerical Fund:— 

** St. James's Palace, June 19, 1838, 

“Sir Henry Wheatley presents his compliments to Mr. Bushnell, and, in reply 
to his letter of the 12th instant, is honoured with the Queen's commands to 
acquaint him that her Majesty will graciously continue the same patronage and 
support towards the charity for the relief of widows and orphans of poor Cler- 
gymen in the county of Berks, &c., as it enjoyed during the late reign. 

« The Rev. John Bushnell, 

** Beenham Rectory, Reading.” 
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New Cuurcn at Stroup.—The Rev. Dr. Warneford has presented 100 guineas 
toward the fund now being collected for the endowment of the new church at 
Stroud, which is now rising rapidly, and presents the appearance of avery chaste 
and church-like structure. 


———__— 


New Cuarpet at Lamspeta.—The Archbishop of Canterbury has given a piece 
of ground in Carlisle-lane, Lambeth, upon which a chapel will be forthwith 
erected, and will, when completed, afford accommodation for 1000 persons. The 
cost of the building, (3,400/.) will be defrayed by the Commissioners appointed 
for the Rebuilding of Churches, &c. 


New Cuvurcn, NEAR KILLERTON.—It is stated, in the last Exeter Gazette, that 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, D.C.L. of Christ Church, intends erecting, at his own 
expense, a very handsome church, near Killerton, for the accommodation of that 
part of the inhabitants of Broadclift whose residences are at a distance from the 
parish church. ‘The sum of 3,0002, will be expended on it. 


Curist Cuurcn, Abdtincton.—The venerable Major, Sir Robert Clayton, 
Bart., has invested in the bank of Messrs. Woodcock and Sons, Wigan, the mu- 
nificent sum of 500/. towards an endowment to the above church, in addition to 
200/. which he has given towards the building. Lady Clayton has kindly promised 
to give the communion plate and books. , 





Tue Hannau More Scnoors, Trinity District, St. Parip's, Bristot.— 
The ceremonial of laying the foundation of these § hile took place on the 
11th September ; and it is earnestly hoped that the twofold object for which 
they are about to be erected, nam ely, as a tribute of public respect to the memory 
of Mrs. HANNAH More, as well as a provision for the sound scriptural in- 
struction of the childres of a most necessitous population, will be fully attained. 


STATISTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL UNIVERSITIES oF GREAT 
Britain AND IRELAND.—In Oxford there are 24 heads of colleges, with a revenue 
of 18,3502; 557 fellows, with 116,560; 5€3 scholarships, with 6.0302; 199 
college officers, with 15,650/.; 885 benefices and incumbents, with 136,5002. ; 
college revenues, 152,670/.; and receipts for rent of rooms, 11,7301. The 
revenues of Cambridge, containing 17 colleges, is for an equal number of heads, 
12,650/.; 431 fellows, whose revenue is 90,3302; 793 scholarships, with 13,3902; 
179 college officers, 17,7501. ; 252 prizes, of the value of 1,038/.; 591 benefices 
and incumbents, with 93,300/.; rent of rooms, 15,6802; and college revenues, 
133,2682. In Dublin, the head of Trinity College receives 2,000/.; 25 fellows 
25,400/.; 70 scholars, 2,100/.; 10 college officers, 20,0001; 62 benefices and 
incumbents, 9,200/.; rent of rooms, 2,000/,; and college revenues, 31 ,500/. 





ORDINATIONS,—1838. 


‘The Lord Bishop of Exeter will hold an Ordination in his Cathedral on Sunday, the 
28th of October. 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells intends to hold a general Ordination on Sunday, 
October 21. Candidates are required to send their papers to his Lordship’s Secretary, 
Mr. Brookes, Wells, on or before the 22d of September. 

The Bishop of Ely will hold an Ordination, at Ely, on Sunday, the 2d day of 
December next. 

Candidates for Holy Orders are desired to transmit the requisite papers to his Lord- 
ship, at the Palace, Ely, i in covers not exceeding one ounce in weight, on or before the 
Ist day of November next. Candidates for Deacon’s Orders ure to give immediate 
notice to his Lordship of their intention to offer themselves. 
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Name. 


Blakeley, G. A. 


Claney, J. 
Fry, H. 


By the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 


DEACONS. 
Degree. 
oo « « BA 
(let. dim.) B.A. 
» + « ditto B.A. 


ot A i aaare » 


Horton, E. 
Howard, G. 


Linskill, J. A. 3: 


Maitland, P.. 
Malcolm, A. 
Mills, 
Onslow, A. . 
Rice, H. . 
Smith, W. H. 


St. Quintin, J. W. 


Atkinson, W. 


Cocks, C. R. 8. 


Hill, W. . 


Hughes, R. E. : 


Jeans, W. 
Peake, J. R. 
Preedy, W. 


Sculthorpe, C. F. 


Wright, J. 


Bickerstaff, J. 


Cumberlege, J. 


Evans, E. D. 
Jones, Tl... 
Lewis, J. 

Meredith, W. 


Mytton, D. F. G.. 
St. George, L. H. 


Berrington, W. 


Jones, J. P.. 
Meyler, W. . 
Morgan, M. R. 
Parry, T 
Rees, E.. . 
Rees, C. D. . 


Name. 
Backler, S 
Barnes, W. 
Bateman, J. 
Bedford, C. 
Biron, E. 


Brockman, T. . 


Burges, W. C. 


chk te ee a oe 
a a oe a 





- Brixton Deverell 260 Wilts 
+ Marlborough,St.Mary 100 Wilts 


. Denton 240 Sussex 
. Stodmarsh 128 Kent 
+ Rottingdean 332 Sussex 
- Osmotherly 92 York 


College. 
Worcester 
Caius 
Trinity 
Trinity 
Worcester 
Corpus Christi 


« « + « (let.dim.) B.A. University 
oe «6 © «© « © @ BA. «©6Magdalen 
. evrsceune BA Te 
a oe oe ok a Balliol 
. . « B.A. Christ Church 
nk eh teem xk - Christ Church 
ern * ee © eee St. John’s 
o « @ « « « « « RA Emenee 
PRIESTS. 
a ae a a ae er B.A. Magdalen 
a 6 @ B.A. Christ Church 
B.A. Magdalen Hall 
° B.A. New Inn Hall 
° ° ° B.A. Wadham 
. # B.A. Magdalen Hall 
e ° B.A. Wadham 
é o,f M.A. St. John’s 
° ‘ B.A.  Chirist’s 
By the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
DEACONS. 
. e St. David's 
s« ° < St. David’s 
os ° ° St. David’s 
« a6 . St. David's 
° ° St. David's 
° — e St. David’s 
q o * ° St. David’s 
° . « St. David’s 
PRIESTS. 
ee se ees ee ee St. David’s 
: +s eh me . + St. David's 
- B.A. Pembroke 
‘ . St. David’s 
P St. David’s 
St. David's 
B.A. Jesus 
PREFERMENTS. 
Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. 
. Blatherwick £394 Northam, Peterb. 


University. 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Durham 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Lampeter 
Lampeter 
Lampeter 
Lampeter 
Lampeter 
Lampeter 
Lampeter 
Lampeter 


Lampeter 
Lampeter 
Oxford 

Lampeter 
Lampeter 
Lampeter 
Oxford 


Patron. 


S. O’Brien, Esq. 


Salisb. Bp. of Salisb. 
Salisb. Dean of Salisb. 


Chichest. H. W. Bates, Esq. 


Cant. Archd. of Cant. 


Chichest. E. of Abergavenny 


York Bp. of Durham 








amare om 





a 








































Name. Preferment. 


Burton, F New Church, Old 
singel az Kent Road 


Net Value. County. 


Casson, —. . « Crich £98 

—— Ryhall, with “ 

Chaplin, H. eseniian 295 
‘ Ripple, with 

Ciifton, G.H.. {pple werin — p 1186 

Cocks, C.R.S. . Wolverley 250 

Collyns,C. H.. . Farringdon 262 


Craufurd, G. W.. 
Emly, F.S. . 
Hayward, J. . 
Henville, C. B. 
Holmes, E. . . Thornbury 
James,G. T. . . Burnley, Trin. Ch. 
South Stoke, with 
Johnson, C. . { Monkton Combe 


- Kirby Underwood 
. Kensing cum Seale 
- Hound 


Kirkness, — - Kennerleigh 


, London, St. Bo- 
Kynaston, H. . { tolph, Aldgate 
Kynnersley, C.S. . Draycott 
ie... Darleigh, North 


and South 
Lees, W. - Oldham, St. Peter’s 
Mingaye, G. . Wilby 
Nieven, — . Chelsea New Church 
Nind, W. . Cherry Hinton 


O'Brian, H. . Heywood, St. James 


Richards, J. L. . Kidlington 

Sneyd, E. . . . Wookey 

Staunton, W.J.C. Aslackley 
Thompson, C,. . Elkesley 

Townley, C. . Hadstock 
Trenchard, J. A.. Stanton Fitz-Warren 


Burgh,with Winthorpe Hd 


170 

396 
160 
198 


126 
509 


309 
453 
120 
267 
174 
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Diocese. Patron. 


Kent Winchest. Trustees 


Derby L.&C. Sir W. Dixie 
Rutland Peterb. Marq. of Exeter 
Wore. Worc. Bp. of Worcester 


Wore. Wore. D.& C. of Wore. 
Devon Exeter Bp. of Exeter 
Lincoln Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
Lincoln Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
Kent Rochest. Earl of Plymouth 
Hants Winches. Winchester College 
Devon Exeter Mrs. J. Edgecumbe 
Lanc. Chester 
Somerset B. & W. Trustees of Rev. 
C. Johnson 
Devon Exeter Gov.ofCreditonChar. 
MiddlesexLondon R. Kynaston, Esq. 
Stafford L.& C. Dow.Lady Stourton 
Derby L.&C. Dean of Lincoln 


Lane. Chester Rector of Prestwich 
cum Oldham 


Suffolk Norwich Rev. H. Owen 


MiddlesexLondon Trustees - 
Masters & Fellows 


Camb. Ely of St. Peter'sColl. 
Cambridge 
Lancas, Chester Rector of Bury 


Annexed to Head- 
ship of Exeter 
Coll. Oxford 

Somerset B. & W. Subdean of Wells 

Lincoln Lincoln Rev. R. Lee 

Notts York Duke of Newcastle 

Essex London Bp. of Ely 

Wilts Salisb. Incumbent 


Oxford Oxford ; 





Tyler, C. R. . Llantrissant 555 Glamorg. Llandaff D. & C. of Gloue. 

Ward,— . - Blacktoft 48 York York D. & C. of Durham 

Woodward, J. H. Bristol, St. James 551 Glouc, G.&B. Corp. of Bristol 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Name. 
Alderson,G. . . 
Ashworth, J. H. . 
oS & A ee 
Bagshaw, E.B. . . . - 
Bayley, W. F. he 
Bull, E. S. 
Edge, W. J. ‘ 
Harvey,T. ... . 
Heaviside, J. . . - 


Appointment. 


Chaplain to Duke of Leeds. 

Chaplain to Earl of Carnarvon. 

Chaplain to Basford Union, Notts. 

Rural Dean, Eyam, Derby. 

Chaplain to the Queen Dowager. 

Curacy of St. Botolph’s, Colchester. 

Chaplain to Earl of Westmoreland. 

Her Majesty’s Resident Chaplain at Frankfort. 
Professor of Mathematics, &c. E. I. Coll. Haileybury- 


Huntingford, H.. . . : - Canon Residentiary, Winchester. 


Kempthorne,R. . . . 
Lindsey, 8. . . « « « 
Se. 6 <« & « wm 


Civil Chaplain, St. Helena. 
Chaplain, Genoa. 
Chaplain to Lunatic Institution, Northampton. 


M’Ghie, J.P... . . . « Curacy of Wilton, Wilts. 


Peet, 3.M. 2 . « © 
Richards, J. L. 
Smith,— . 


Chaplain to Hon. E. 1. Comp. and to Bp. of Calcutta. , 
Rector of Exeter Coll. Oxford. 
Chaplain to Axbridge Union. 
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Name. Appointment. 
Thorp,C. . . . . «. « « Chancellor of Durham 
Whitehead, E. . . . . , Church of Vepery, Madras. 
{ Head Mastership of Grammar School, Houghton-le- 


Yonge. . - Spring, Durham. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Tue Rev. Wo. THEOPHILUS BLacKBURNE, M. A.—Aug. 27, at Dover, aged 42, 
the Rev. Wm. Theophilus Blackburne, M. A. son of the late William Blackburne, 
M. D. of Cavendish-square, London, and afterwards of Eastcot House, near Wells, 
in Somersetshire. The deceased was a person of eminent virtue, piety, and learn- 
ing; but above all, he possessed a will resigned to that of his Heavenly Father, 
whom it pleased to afflict him with long and painful illness, which he bore with true 
christian meekness and patience. He was formerly a Student of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, where he took the two degrees of B. A. and M.A. At the usual time he 
entered into holy orders, and was an enlightened and zealous friend of the Church, 
from whose sacred offices, next to his constant study of the Scriptures in the original 
tongue, as well as in our excellent translation, he derived his chief consolation and 
support; though the infirm state of his health for many years before his death obliged 
him reluctantly to retire from the active duties of the clerical profession, and to de- 
cline preferment. 

Tue Rey. Francis Barnes, D.D.—The late Francis Barnes, D. D., Master of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Casuistry in that University, whose 
death at the great age of ninety-three we lately announced, was a native of Lancaster, 
or its neighbourhood, and was early remarkable for his acuteness and aptitude for 
learning. Ata very early age he went to a school at Kellet, and afterwards to Sil- 
verdale, both in Lancashire, and having possessed himself of all the book-learning 
which’ it was in the power of those masters to teach him, he was removed to Eton 
School on the strength of the ability he displayed. Tradition relates, and the fact 
serves as an illustration of the nature of travelling in those days, that the (afterwards 
Master of St. Peter’s) performed the journey to Eton, mounted behind his father, on 
one of the stout nags employed on the farm. In this way, proceeding by easy stages, 
young Barnes was safely deposited at Eton, where he pursued his studies with such 
ardour and success, that after a few years he was transferred to Cambridge, where 
he resided for the rest of his life, and where he was highly esteemed for his courtesy 
and hospitality to all with whom he came in contact. His reputed great wealth was 
an exaggeration. He left small legacies to a nephew and his children at Bolton, but 
his property generally to collegiate purposes and collegiate friends. Dr. Barnes was 
considered one of the best Greek scholars of the day. 


Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Backh IB. Deal £429 Kent. Cant. Archbp. of Cant. 
aemeataes Little Chart 298 Kent Cant. = Archbp. of Cant. 
Barnes, W -% — _ Win- } 97 Lincoln Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
Preb. af Hereford 39 Hereford Hereford Bp. of Hereford 
. Diddlebury 358 Salop Hereford D. & C. of Hereford 
Baugh, J.W. + Ripple & Queen- 
P Hm 1186 Wore. Worc. Bp. of Worcester 


Essex London Balliol Coll. Oxford 


Glouc. Glouc. Ep. of Gloucester 


u 
5 
Cheese, B.. . .~ Tendring 
: § Standish, with 
Halifax, R. . {54 sat 
Holmes,C.. . . Kirkby Underwood 
Hopkins, T. . « Treddington 


170 Lincoln Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
539 Warwick Wore. Jesus College 
425 
10 


Hunt, P. a4 ° ; Preb. of Cant. Norfolk Norwich D. & C. of Cant. 
Aylsham 
: Llanwnen Cardig. St.David’sBp. of St. David's 
Lloyd, J.H. . ¢ Kellan 85 Carcig. St.David’sBp. of St. David’s 
Read, T.C. R. . Full Sutton 150 York York Lord Feversham 
Stokes, H.. . . Doveridge 562 Derby L.&C. Duke of Devon 


Thomas, J.. 


Llangemuch 82 Carmarth.St. David’sE. R. Tunno, Esq 
Llandilo, Taly Bout 140 Glamorg. St.David'’sBp. of Bangor 
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OBITUARY. 


Sir Joun Nicnoxii, Kxicut.—The Right Hon Sir John Nicholl, Knight, was the 
second son of John Nicholl, Esq., of Llanmaes, Glamorganshire, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of James Havard, Esy., of Herefordshire. He was born on the 16th 
March, 1759. In 1765 he was placed at the free school, Cowbridge, and from 
thence sent to Bristol school. In 1775 he was entered at Oxford, where he was im- 
mediately elected to a Founder’s Kin Fellowship at St. John’s College. He was 
intended for holy orders, but his destination being changed, he was admitted, in 
1785, as an advocate at the bar of Doctors’ Commons. In 1787, he married Judy, 
youngest daughter of Peter Birt, Esq., of Wenvoe Castle, who died in December, 
1829. By her he had issue five children: Henry John, who died an infant; Mary 
Ann; Judy, married Charles Franks, Esq. ; John, married Jane Harriet Talbot ; 
and Catherine married Charles Scott Luxmoor, Dean of St. Asaph, and died No- 
vember, 1830. Sir John rose rapidly into very extensive practice: in 1791 he was 
appointed a commissioner to inquire into the state of the law in Jersey, with the late 
Sir William Grant and the late Mr. Partridge, King’s Counsel. In 1798 he suc- 
ceeded Sir William Scott (afterwards Lord Stowell) as King’s Advocate. In 1802 
he was elected member of parliament for Penryn, and sat successively till the disso- 
lution after the Reform Bill for that borough, Hastings, Rye, and Great Bedwin. 
In 1809 he succeeded Sir William Wynne as Dean of the Arches and Judges of the 
Prerogative Court, and was made a Privy Councillor and a Lord of Trade and Planta- 
tions. On the death of Sir Christopher Robinson, in 1834, he was appointed Judge 
of the High Court of Admiralty, by Lord Grey’s government, though known to be 
politically opposed to it. In 1835 he resigned the office of Dean of the Arches and 
Judge of the Prerogative Court, but he retained the Judgeship of the Admiralty to 
the period of his decease. The county of Glamorgan is indebted to Sir John Nicholl 
for the introduction of the National system of education, and the Savings bank at 
Bridgend ; and also for the Glamorgan District Committee in aid of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. Blessed with an excellent constitution, he 
attained a green old age, and he closed his long and useful career in his 80th year, 
with his faculties unimpaired, full of religious hope, and accompanied by the respect 
and esteem of all who duly appreciated his public merits and private duties. 








Name. Appointment or Residence. 
Bradshaw, S. . . . . . « Pentonville. 
Cooper, T. . « « « « ». Assistant Curate of Frodsham. 
Dowell,H.. . . . . « . St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge. 
North,H.. . . . . . + Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park. 
Vawdry, W. . . . . . « Curate of Gwinear, Cornwall. 
Walhouse, J. . . . «. « +» Pembroke Coll. Oxford. 
Wilder, C.. . . . . . « Fellow of King’s Coll. Cambridge. 

OXFORD. 


Frederick Temple, Esq. has been elected college in question, will be continued to 
from Blundell’s School, Tiverton, to the them. We trust that the agitation of this 
Scholarship of Balliol College. question will give such an impetus to edu- 
cation in these counties as will prevent a 
renewal of the complaint of the want of 








QUEEN'S COLLEGE. the requisite amount of attainments in the 
The Memorials which have been for- candidates for the honours of Queen’s 
warded from Cumberland and Westmore- College. 
land to the heads of Queen’s College, 
have produced the desired effects, and the A new quarterly work, entitled ‘ The 


exclusive privileges heretofore enjoyed by _ Isis,’’ is in preparation, to be conducted by 
the natives of these two counties, at the members of the University. 





636 Notices to Correspondents. 


CAMBRIDGE, 

Chartes Elton, Esq. who also obtained The British Association for the Ad- 
the Speaking Medal, has been elected vancement of Science, has awarded 1001. 
from Blundell’s School, Tiverton, tothe for a completion of the level of the lines 
Scholarship of Sydney Sussex College. between the Bristol and English Channels, 
And the exhibition from the same foun- made by Mr. Bunt, under the direction of 
dation, has been awarded to George, son the Rev. Mr. Whewell; and 100/. to the 
of the Rev. J. Turner, Rector of Ash- Rev. Mr. Whewell for discussions on the 
brittle, Somerset. tides at the port of Bristol. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Waterperry, by the Right Rev. the place, by the Rev. W. Upton Richards, 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, the Rev.George the Rev. G. Lewin Glyn, late of Christ 
Anthony Denison, M.A. Fellow of Oriel Church, Vicar of Ewell, Surrey, and 
College, and Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dor- —_ youngest son of the late Sir George Glyn, 
setshire, to Georgiana, eldest daughter of _ Bart. to Emily Jane, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Warner Henley, Esq. of Water- Josiah Birch, Esq. of St. Petersburgh, and 
perry House. niece of Mrs. George Birch, of St. James’s- 

At All Souls’ Church, Langham- square, Bath. 








THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED. 

Plain Conversations concerning the Church of A General Outline of the Animal Kingdom. 

England, and “ The Sayings and Doings” By F. R. Jones. Part I. 

of her Enemies. By a Lay-Member of the Yarrel’s History of British Birds, Part VIII. 

Church. Sermons for the Use of Families. By the Rev. 
The Parochial System. By H. W. Wilber- E, Thompson, A.M. 

force, M.A. Moseley, (W. W.) on Nervous or Mental Com- 
An Introduction to the Critical Study of Eccle- plaints. 

siastical History. By J. G. Dowling, M.A. The Zoological Gardens. A hand-book for 
The plain English Churchman guarded against Visitors. 

the Priests of Rome. By Hon. and Rev. The Village Magazine, No. I. 

A. P. Perceval, B.C.L. The Scottish Christian Herald. 

Microscopic Illustrations. By Andrew Pritch- Millenarianism Unscriptural, or a Glance at 
ard, M.R.I. some of the Consequences of that Theory. 
Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. A Practical Exposition of the Epistles to the 
The Order of Baptism, &c. By Rey. T. M. Seven Churches of Asia. By the Rev. H. 

Fallows, M.A. Blunt, A.M. 
How do you do? 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged for the friendly observations of ‘‘ A Country Clergyman,” and assure him we 
prefer ‘‘ plain English” to “ delicate hints.” An article would be highly acceptable. 

“J. O. Z.” We were not aware of the demise of the party, till our Correspondent’s letter reached 
us. But we always did think him essentially wrong in his doctrinal opinions, and find a contem- 
porary of the present month estimating his writings at about the same value as ourselves; and 
therefore trust the “‘ roughness and asperities” of our remarks, of which we were unconscious, will 
be pardoned. 

“R. P.” We request particular attention to the letter of “ R. P.” and hope to have a satisfactory 
reply to his question before our next publication. 

* Pua@ntx.” In an Article which will shortly appearon Archbishop Lawrence’s Bampton Lecture, 
our views of the doctrine ofyregeneration will be stated, and “ Pua@n1x” will find his communica- 
tion has not been overlooked. 

The Salisbury Paper arrived too late to be available. 

“X.” We regret that want of space prevents the insertion of ‘‘ X.’s” Letter this month. 

“ E, B.” Would it not be advisable to postpone the commencement of the valuable Translation of 
Theodoret till January, when it might be completed in one volume? 

“T. C. E.” St. Edmund's Hall. Further communications are requested. 

Our friends will observe that we are endeavouring to bring up the arrears of Correspondence, 
hoping that they may be induced to confer further favours. 

No communication will ever remain unnoticed in the Number subsequent to its receipt. 

It is particularly requested that all proofs be returned without delay. 

““N. Q.” Dr. Hampden not having replied, the stigma rests entirely with him. 

The offer of ‘ A Friend” to forward Ordinations held in his city is thankfully accepted ; we wish 
the example were generally followed, as our lists would necessarily be far more accurate. ' 

“An Archdeacon of the Old School” in our next, as well as the accompanying excellent 
“ Doxology.” 

The communication from the Rev. W. Bettridge, which arrived too late for the present Number, 
shall appear in November. 

We have not seen the “Vicar of Wrexhill,” and if the spirit be such as our Correspondent 
describes, we do not think it adapted for notice in our pages. 

“W. B.C.” has our best thanks for Physica Sacra, No. 1V. Parts 2 and 3. We regret to be obliged 
to postpone the additional Note. 

We wish our friends particularly to observe that it is quite impossible to insert any Articles or 
Notices of any description sent after the 24th of each month. 





